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‘ enterprise of reconquest was hopeless; and impartial | 
sIR ALE ‘DER COCKBURN'S JUDGMENT. observers “ gave credit to the statesmen and warriors. of 
HE elabora udgment in which Sir ALexanper Cock- | “ the South—their cause might be right or wrong—for 


puRN expla. _his reasons for differing on certain points 
from his colleagu » vill probably be hereafter regarded as the 
most authoritative document which has been issued during 
the proceedings of t 2.Geneva Tribunal. It may be admitted 
that in many of “his remarks, though not in the substance of 
his conclusions, Sir ALexanpeR CocksurN has remembered 
that he was an Englishman as well as an Arbitrator; but 
students of jurispruderice will have no difficulty in distin- 
guishing between 'the arguments of the lawyer and the ex- 
itions of: the statesman.‘ ‘The deferential policy which has 
been adopted by English Ministers since the retirement of 


“Lord Russet from the Foreign Office has had the effect of 


allowing the most serious misrepresentations and the grossest 
insults to pass without adequate protest. It is true that Lord 
CrareNpon and Lord GRANVILLE have on different occasions 

the fallacy of American allegations; but they have 
for the most part deliberately abstained from commenting on 
the spirit in which the controversy has been conducted by 
the Government of the United States. It well became Sir 
ALExanDER CockburRN to condemn with dignified gravity the 
sharp practice and the ill-bred rudeness of the American 
counsel and agents. As he justly complains, “the repre- 
« sentatives of the United States,not content with disparaging 
“the institutions of Great Britain and reviling her law, have 
“sought to cast obloquy on her Government, on statesmen 
“whom the British people have been in the habit of 
“looking up to, and indeed on the British nation itself.” 


* If any philanthropic admirer of the system of arbitration has 


suspected those who have criticized the American proceedings 
of prejudice or exaggeration, he will do well to consider the 
opinion unwillingly expressed by the Lorp Cuter Justice :— 
“ Assuredly neither the British Government nor the British 
: pee were prepared to expect that, after Great Britain 
“had not only expressed openly and before the world her 
“* yegret’ that vessels should ate left her shores which 
“ afterwards did damage to American commerce . . . advan- 
“tage should be taken to revive with acrimonious bitterness 
“every angry recollection of the past, and, as it would seem, 
“to pour forth the pent-up venom of nationai and personal 
“hate.” The Cuier Justice decorously adds a conventional 
expression of belief that the people of the United States will 
not approve of the hostile and insulting tone thus offensively 
and unnecessarily adopted towards Great Britain, her states- 
men, and her institutions, throughout the whole course of the 
Case and Argument presented on behalf of the United States, 
It is possible that, as the courtiers of a despot exaggerate to 
themselves the foibles which they flatter, the American agents 
may have attributed to their countrymen a malignity which is 
not so deep and so universal as to correspond to their own offen- 
sive language; but, on the whole, it is to be feared that the 
authors of the Case understand American feeling better than 
any English Judge ; nor can it be forgotten that Mr. Fisu, before 
the commencement of the discussion, intimated to the English 
Government his purpose of making the litigation a hostile 
proceeding. Sir ALEXANDER CockBuRN renders a valuable 
service to history by recalling the reasons which justified a 
e number of Englishmen in thinking the reconquest of the 
Confederate States by the Northern Government either im- 
Practicable or undesirable. The feeble sophists who repre- 
sent the issue as lying between the maintenance and the 
abolition of slavery are incapable of understanding the reasons 
which induced some foreigners, as well as many of the soundest 
American politicians, to believe “ that right and justice were 
on the side of the seceding States.” To others it appeared 
whatever might be the merits of the quarrel, the 


“the higher motives which ennoble political action; and 


“all the opprobrious terms which might be heaped on the” 


“ cause in which he fell could not persuade the world that 
“ the earth beneath which StonEWALL JACKSON rests does not. 
“ cover the remains of a patriot and a hero.” 

If the litigation had been conducted in the proper and ordi- 
nary manner, eloquent expressions of indignation would have 
been out of place in a formal judgment; but Sir ALEXANDER 
CockBuRN was asked to adjudicate, not only on the acts which 
were referred to arbitration under the Treaty, but on the whole 
conduct of the English Government, which had been wantonly 
assailed by the framers of the American Case and by the 
counsel. In his examination of the evidence and of the legal 
principles which were to be applied to the facts, the Lorp 
CuieF Justice is as cautious, as dispassionate, and as im- 
partial as if he had been trying a case between private 
litigants in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Unlike his colleague, 
Mr. Starmprci, he was not inclined to hold “ that there is no 
“ such thing as international law, and that consequently we 
“ are to proceed independently of any such law, according to 
“ some intuitive perception of right and wrong, or speculative 
“ notions of what the rules as to the duties of neutrals ought. 
“to be.” A lawyer and judge of long experience appreciated 
more fully than amateurs the grave embarrassment in which 
the Tribunal was involved by the unprecedented provisions of 
the Treaty. As Sir ALEXANDER CockBuRN plainly shows, the 
American Government as well as the English was aware that. 
the new rules invented for the purpose of the arbitration were 
not previously included in the code of international law. It. 
was undoubtedly “to be regretted that the whole subject 
“ matter of this great contest in respect of law as well as of 
“ fact” was not left open to be decided by the Arbitrators ; 
or rather the anomalous course which was adopted would 
have furnished just cause for regret if it had not precisely 
corresponded with the intentions of both Governments. 
The United States were anxious to obtain a triumph and 
to inflict humiliation, and the English Ministers were deter- 
mined at almost any price to purchase the good will of 
their litigious adversary. It would have been impossible to 
fix any liability on England under the existing law; and, on 
the other hand, the United States would never have been 
satisfied without obtaining damages. It was accordingly 
necessary to make a law for the express purpose of securing a 
verdict for the plaintiff, and the result which had been contem- 
plated has ensued. Disinterested and competent critics will 
probably have little difficulty in satisfying themselves that on 
all the points on which the Arbitrators differed the Cuer 
JUSTICE is, as might have been expected, in the right; but he 
also concurs in the opinion that, under the new rules, damages 
were due to the United States in respect of the Alabama ; and 
it is not unsatisfactory to know that an adverse majority 
acquitted the English Government of having permitted more 
than two vessels in four years to escape from English ports 
in circumstances which constituted a violation of neutrality. 
Even Mr. Apams, notwithstanding his pardonable bias, 
and Mr. Srarmpr.i, with his intuitive perceptions, rejected 
nineteen-twentieths of the American contention, Although 
the indecent violence and scurrility of the American Case and 
Argument provoked no formal censure on the part of the 
foreign Arbitrators, sensitive advocates would not be gratified 
by the unanimous contempt with which their invectives were 
passed over in the various judgments. Mr. Sraemprii him- 
self, the most vehement and thoroughgoing supporter of the 
claims of belligerents against neutrals, rejects as irrelevant to 
the inquiry the recognition of neutrality in the QuEEn’s 
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Proclamation, the speeches of statesmen, the language of the 
press, the non-interference of the neutral Government with 
trade in contraband or other articles, and the alleged conduct 
of either Government in former times. : 

The great value of the Lorp Cumr Jusrice’s judgment 
consists in an assertion of sound principles which is fortu- 
nately not incompatible with a leyal acquiescence in the 
decision of the Tribunal. As the Carer Justice himself 
pertinently observes, foreign Governments will not be 
tempted to adopt the new code of international law which 
has, according to the recent interpretation, so greatly extended 
the liability of neutrals. ‘ Any decision of this Tribunal 
* founded on such a liability would have the effect, I should 
“ imagine, of making maritime nations look upon belligerent 
“* Powers with very considerable dread.” Statesmen and 
jurists throughout Europe will understand that Sir ALEXANDER 
Cockuurn has delivered a judgment, while his colleagues have 
discharged their duty in giving a verdict. It may or may 
not conduce to the interests of England, of the United States, 
and of mankind in general, that the whole cost of the damages 
inflicted after a certain date by the Shenandoah should be 
“paid by the English Government; but it is of the utmost 
importance that neutral Governments should not hereafter be 
involved in indefinite liability by the acts or omissions of 
Custom-House officers and policemen at the other end 
of the world. The Shenandoah, a vessel in respect of 
which even the majority of the Geneva Arbitrators held 
that the English Government was blameless, succeeded, 
through the alleged negligence of the Melbourne police, in 
shipping a few additional seamen. It is impossible that in 
future wars similar miscarriages should not sometimes occur ; 
and it is notorious that the American Government has re- 
peatedly neglected or failed to compel subordinate oflicers to 
maintain the neutrality of its ports and territory. When 
complaints of breaches of friendship or neutrality are here- 
after urged, the United States will perhaps prefer Sir A. 
Cocksurn’s legal demonstrations to the judgment or verdict 
turning exclusively on a particular state of facts which is not 
likely to be exactly reproduced. 

Sanguine politicians who hold with Mr. StansFe.p that the 
late arbitration is.a great and beneficent novelty in the practice 
of nations, will probably find fault with the judgment of the 
Lorp Cuter Justice as too polemical, or as not sufficiently 
conciliatory. It is impossible to deny that some passages in 
the judgment are not conceived or expressed in the apologetic 
and deferential tone which might be best calculated to gratify 
the exigencies of American feeling. The Lorp Cuter Justice 
apparently held that as an Arbitrator he was bound to declare 
the law; and that, finding himself in some sense the repre- 
sentative of England, he might properly take advantage of 
a last opportunity to vindicate the honour and character of 
his country. The practice of duelling, as Mr. STANSFELD cal!s 
the national custom of appealing to arms, may perhaps be 
gradually becoming obsolete; but it has not been abandoned 
or condemned by the Treaty of Washington, nor by the 
consequent arbitration. At all times a duel might be 
avoided at the cost of an apology and of substantial satisfuc- 
tion of the demands of the challenger. The English Govern- 
ment has yielded for the sake of peace all that could with any 
show of plausibility be claimed. In consenting to abide by 
the judgment of the Geneva Tribunal, England might, but for 
the opportune protest of the Lorp Cuizr Justice, have been 
deemed to countenance the establishment of doctrines which 
might be oppressive or even ruinous to future neutrals. The 
proposition that, in the words of the Award, “due diligence 
“* ought to be exercised by neutral Governments in exact pro- 
“ portion to the risks to which either of the belligerents may 
“* be exposed by neglect,” is utterly inconsistent with any 
legal principle. If it were literally interpreted, it would be 
the duty of a neutral, during a war between England and any 
other Power, to exereise stricter diligence to prevent the 
escape of a cruiser destined to prey on English commerce than 
to interfere with an English vessel of the same character. The 
risk to commerce would be in proportion to its magnitude ; 
and the maritime trade of England is threefold greater than 
that of any other nation. Out of the Alabama dispute Eng- 
land has at- last emerged at a not inconsiderable sacrifice. 
Any Power which may hope that similar concessions will be 
hereafter repeated will be liable to disappointment. 


SPAIN. 


a King of Sram has delivered a speech from the 
Throne of the most approved constitutional kind, and to 
foreigners it would appear that the declared policy of his 
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Government is entirely unobjectionable. Although the King 
referring to the amnesty granted by SERRANO to the Carlists 
said that it was highly agreeable to his personal feelings his 
Ministers perhaps intend to imply a censure on their Pte. 
decessors by announcing an intention to pass some new hay 
for the discouragement of rebellions It might have been 
posed that Spanish insurgents would long since have been jp. 
timidated by the penalties with which they are threatened 
if only they were certain that the existing law would 
be enforced. In Spain, more than in any other coup 
prosperous treason changes its name; and even when it jg 
merely formidable, it hopes to terminate an unsuccegsfy] 
struggle by some not intolerable compromise.  Szrrayo’s 
amnesty indicated his knowledge, not that the Carlists were 
justified in their rebellion, but that the strain which the 
Northern disturbances applied to the military resources of the 
Government might possibly facilitate a Republican insurrection, 
Similar complications will sometimes enable future rebels to 
extort favourable terms, although new and stringent precautions 
against treason may appear in the statute-book. 
Government promises measures for the correction of abuses jn 
Cuba; but it seems that they are conditional on the suppres. 
sion of the rebellion. ‘ The contest over, and the honour of 
“ Spain saved, there will have arrived for Cuba the longed-for 
“hour of liberty and reforms, which shall not be attributed 
“to our feebleness, but which shall be the honest and free 
“ fulfilment of the solemn promises made in the name of the 
“ nation by the Constituent Cortes.” It is long since the 
Constituent Cortes attempted to satisfy the malcontents of 
Cuba, nor is there any reason to believe that the present 
Government and Legislature will be more successful. All 
Ministers are compelled in turn to undertake to maintain 
possession of the colony, and all are successively bafiled by 
difficulties which seem to be insuperable. The language of 
the Kine’s Speech on the question of finance may mean much 
or little, and the holders of the public debt will wait with 
anxiety for the terms of a proposal “ which will insure them 
“the payment of their interest, and thus raise the value of 
“those securities placed by the Constitution under the safe- 
“ guard of the national honour.” If the interest were but 
paid, there would be no need of any proposal for securing 
payment ; and it was not by the Constitution, but by the fact 
of borrowing the money, that the National Debt was placed 
under the security of the national honour. The proposals of 
Spanish Finance Ministers for redeeming the pledge have 
seldom been agreeable to the creditor. It is but fair to 
admit that the present Government has up to this time done 
nothing to raise a suspician of its financial integrity. 

A project of law on Church endowments which is highly 
unpalatable to the clergy will not tend to facilitate a restora- 
tion of relations with the Holy See. The Liberal Ministry, as 
might be expected, expresses the decision of the Kine “to 
“ live up to the deeds and ideas of the age,” or, in other 
words, to maintain the independence and supremacy of the 
civil Government. It must be supposed that the ancient tra- 
ditions of Spanish orthodoxy are still sufficiently prevalent to 
require a certain ostensible courtesy and deference in dealings 
with Rome. The Kine professes veneration for the person of 
the Pope, and respect for his spiritual power, although he 
plainly intimates his intention of making no_ concession. 
While every Catholic State in Europe has successively with- 
drawn its practical allegiance from the present Pope, the 
revolt of Spain has been one of the bitterest of his disap- 
pointments. After the expulsion of the male line of Spanish 
Bourzsons, Queen justified her assumption of the 
title of Catholic by abject and unscrupulous devotion to the 
interests of the Church. On the eve of her dethronement her 
Government had rashly undertaken, in the event of the retire- 
ment of the French garrison, to occupy Rome, and to defend 
the Pore against Italian aggression. It is believed that the 
Spanish revolution, and the consequent disturbance of the 
arrangement which had been concerted with France and with 
the Holy See, postponed for two years the rupture between 
France and Germany. ‘The present Kine represents both an 
entire change in Spanish policy and the irreconcilable feud 
between his family and the Pore. He is probably well aware 
that no professions of veneration will appease the resentment 
of the unforgiving bigot who occupies the Papal chair. Diplo- 
matic documents are to be presented to the Cortes for the pur- 
pose of proving that all the efforts of the Government have 
failed in establishing a triendly understanding with Rome. 
Laymen and schismatics find a difficulty in understanding 4 
consistent policy which has alienated every Government Mm 
Europe from the Holy See. It is perfectly intelligible that the 
Pore should preter either Don Cakzos or to the 
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Victor Ewsaxvet; but the Republic which might not 
jmprobably establish itself on the ruinsof the Monarchy would 
pe more hostile to Rome than the reigning dynasty. 

The King of Srary is right in publicly affecting a confidence 
in the future which it is scarcely possible that either he or his 
Ministers should seriously entertain. The spectacle on the 
assembling of the Cortes was splendid, and the applause was 

neral, but the political prospect was clouded by the absence 
of an Opposition. The leaders of the party which commanded 
a large majority in the last Parliament have been capriciously 
rejected by their respective constituencies; and consequently 
the Cortes, though the elections.are said to have been honestly 
conducted, have no real claim to represent the nation. 
Serrano and Toprete, who with Prim made the revolution, 
and SacasTa, who for a time sustained the fusion or coalition of 
the moderate parties, have for the time been driven from 

ublic life; and the small minority of Conservative members 
showed their disapprobation of the present Ministry by 
absenting themselves from the opening ceremony. The 
ronal loyalty which was loudly expressed when the Kine 

d chosen a Moderate Ministry has disappeared with the 
transfer of his confidence to ZorriLia; and in conformity with 
the precedent furnished by the party which is now in power, 
exclusion from office is immediately followed by ostentatious 
disaffection to the Sovereign and the dynasty. The grossest 
insults are offered to the Kina and QueeEN in the Opposition 
journals, and some politicians who took an active part in the 
offer of the Crown to its present holder have already allied 
themselves with the Bourson Pretender. There is no pretext for 
imputing to King Amapeo any violation of the conditions on 
which he undertook his thanklesstask. The repeated changes 
of Ministers to which he has been compelled to submit 
corresponded, with one exception, to the shifting majorities 
of the Cortes; and his refusal to concede to Serrano the 
power of suspending the legal guarantees of liberty was 
dictated by a scrupulous regard to the language and spirit of 
the Constitution. Factions which refuse to acquiesce in 
defeat are the worst enemies of orderly government; but 
Zorruia and his friends, who formerly refused to the Kine 
the commonest marks of respect and deference, though they 
now affect extreme devotion to his person and dynasty, have 
no right to complain of the equally unworthy conduct of 
their adversaries. An Opposition which sulks and secedes can 
generally effect its object by depriving a dominant majority 
of a large part of its moral influence. A country which is 
alternately governed by SaGasta and ZorrILia, without even 
the passive assent of the minority for the time being, has not 
yet become fit for constitutional government. The Repub- 
lieans are somewhat more consistent and more mischievous in 
their obstinate refusal to acknowledge the existing Govern- 
ment. In the bigoted assertion of a divine right which is 
supposed to be paramount over expediency and public 
opinion, the Democratic Republican strongly resembles the 
Absolutist or the Jacobite of former times. 


ZorRILLA cannot but be conscious of the difficulty and in- 
security of his position ; nor is it probable that he relies with 
excessive confidence on a too unanimous Cortes; but he pro- 
bably acts with sound judgment in proposing a long succes- 
sion of measures which may harmlessly occupy the attention 
of the Parliament and the country. If he can only retain 
power for two or three years, he will in some degree restore to 
the Government the authority which has been shaken by 
repeated changes. Some hesitating politicians would be in- 
clined to rally round a Ministry which had shown itself 
capable of retaining office; and the Opposition may per- 

s be ultimately provoked into a resumption of activity. 

er a Mortgage Bank would be a useful institution 

is a question on which it is difficult and unnecessary to 
form an opinion; but an Assembly which discusses Mortgage 
Banks is acquiring valuable habits of business. More for- 
midable issues are raised in the paragraph of the Royal 
bag which refers to the proposed organization of the army. 
¢ brilliant successes of Prussia have, as might have been 
expected, produced a general spirit of emulation; and the 
Spaniards are infected with the desire of becoming in their 
turn a nation of soldiers. It seems that “ public opinion 
“demands that the service of arms shall be obligatory on 
“all the citizens, and not an unmerited and odious duty 
, of the disinherited by fortune.” The con- 
Scription is therefore to be abolished, and all Spaniards of 
Military age are to be compelled to serve in the ranks, to 
the great disturbance of all existing habits and social rela- 
ions. In a divided community the project of teaching the 
Whole population the use of arms is of doubtful: expediency. 
strong Government, the traditions of discipline, and the 


military aristocracy which supplies. officers to the German 
army, are non-existent in Spain; and.if the numbers. of the 
army are largely increased, the slight securities of civil ay 
will probably disappear. The conscription involves. m 
hardship, but universal liability to service will be more op- 
pressive, and not less dangerous. No other Continental 
country is equally exempt with Spain from the risk of foreign 
aggression; and, but for colonial troubles, the military esta- 
blishments might be constructed of the most moderate 
dimensions, A large unemployed. army will almost certainly 
engage in revolutionary schemes. 


MR. LOWE AT GLASGOW. 


R. LOWE has been at the back of the North wind, and 
evidently feels very much refreshed by it. He seems 
to have found everything there as calm and soothing: as, the 
ancients fabled it; and he has greatly enjoyed his escape from 
the tempest of vituperation which he imagines to have been 
perpetually blowing round him in Southern regions, The 
recollections of handships and: perils overcome is supposed to 
give a peculiar relish to present. enjoyment, but it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Lowe has not somewhat exaggerated the 
wretchedness of his life in Downing Street. There has been 
an impression that, on the whole, -he has had rather a pleasant 
and easy time of it. He has had very little to do with the 
general Parliamentary work of the Government, and in his 
own department everything has been in his favour. The stars 
in their courses have fought for him, and he has only had to 
superintend the shovelling in of large balances which. grew in 
the night while he was sleeping. Thecountry has been singularly 
rich and prosperous, and Mr. Lowe has-been continually ex- 
posed to the agreeable disappointment of finding the returns of 
revenue vastly more than he had ventured to anticipate, Once 
indeed a lot of little childrencame up from the East-end to hoot 
him, and Mr. Tomiie has persecuted him with silver ingots 
for which he demanded on the instant change in sixpences. 
But, of course, the path of publjc men is not always strewn 
with roses, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer must expect to 
have his troubles like other Ministers. Meanwhile Mr. Lowe 
has his reward in the smiles of Scotland. Glasgow has pre- 
sented him with the freedom of the city, and in a glow of 
gratitude he has opened his heart to his fellow-burghers. As 
a boy, he told them, his romantic nature was stirred by reading 
the Waverley Novels, and Scotland had ever since been the 
land of his affections. Once indeed he had aspired to settle 
amongst them as Professor of Greek in their University, 
and his failure to obtain that office was one of the most 
bitter disappointments of his life. Sir H. Horianp 
mentions that when he was at Glasgow the Professor 
of Greek of the day used to deliver lectures on the 
particles of a most pathetic character; but it may be 
presumed that, if Mr. Lowe had got the chair he coveted, 
his lectures would have been of a more lively character. 
Mr. Lowe has sinee turned from Greek to politics, and has 
frequently expressed his profound contempt for the studies 
it was once his ambition to direet; but it is still possible 
to detect the professor in the statesman. In imagination 
he has still his class around him, and the curt dogmatism 
of his style clearly enough conveys his idea of the relations 
between the lecturer and those whom he is addressing. He 
expounds rather than argues, and answers a speech like a 
master correcting a blundered theme. 


In return for the freedom of the city Mr. Lowe treated his, 
audience at Glasgow to what he called some desultory remarks; 
on questions of the day. The agitations which have been 
disturbing the labour-markets in the South have not been 
without their influence in the North, though the calculating 
shrewdness of Scotch workmen renders them less prone to 
strike than their English brethren, Mr. Lows demonstrated. 
very clearly and successfully that strikes cannot permanently 
raise the price of manufactured commodities; but. his argu- 
ment would probably have produced a stronger impression on 
the class for whose benefit it was presumably intended if his 
point of view had not been so obviously and exclusively that 
of the employers. It is true that a strike which raises 
the price of an article tends to reduce the demand for it, 
and that the effect of the reduced demand is naturally 
reduced production—in other words, the employment of 
fewer men. Foreign competition, as Mr. Lowe said, 
is brought in, substitutes are sought for, or people try to 
make a smaller quantity of the commodity answer their 
purpose. On the other hand, the high wages of the workmen 
are an inducement to others to flock into the trade, and they 
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are then gradually beaten down. This is no doubt a true 
statement of the case as far as it goes, but it will be observed 
that it rests entirely on the assumption that a rise of wages 
necessarily implies a rise of prices, and the workmen may not 
unreasonably say that this is begging the question. Their 
view is that there is no fixed and immutable law as to em- 
ployers’ profits, and that it does not follow from the fact 
that a master now makes his 20,000/. or 30,000/. a-year, 
that this income, or the rate of profit upon which it is based, 
is on no account to be diminished hereafter. It is tolerably 
certain that in almost every trade there is a margin for 
higgling between masters and men without touching the rate 
of prices. The considerations which determine masters in 
granting or refusing an increase of wages are these—whether, 
on the one hand, the increase can be recovered from the 
public; and whether, on the other hand, if it cannot, 
there is any investment for their capital which would 
yield them more than the business in which they are 
engaged. As a rule the masters know their own interests 
better than the men, and they seldom refuse to take what 
they can get merely because they would like to get more. 
It is scarcely possible that a strike, taken by itself, should be 
other than a loss to the men; for, even if they are successful, 
they usually lose more during the strike than they gain after- 
wards; but there is an indirect effect of strikes which must 
not be overlooked. Masters sometimes give way through fear 
of a strike, and this of course is really a gain to the men. 
We quite agree with Mr. Lowe as to the mischief of strikes, 
but we cannot help regretting that so much sound and whole- 
some advice to the labouring classes is wasted by being so 
one-sided and imperfect. There were probably more masters 
than men among Mr. Lowe’s audience, and it is a pity he had 
not a word for them too. 


Mr. Lowe, no doubt, knew that he was touching a soft place 
in a Scotchman’s heart when he remarked that there was 
nothing more painful than to be accused of stinginess and 
parsimony. Mr. Lowe would have us understand that his 
sensitive nature has been deeply wounded by accusations of 
thiskind. Nothing would give him greater pleasure than to 
be liberal, but he feels a difficulty about being liberal with 
other people’s money, and he regrets that he does not possess 
the faculty which was attributed to a distinguished man of 
being able to kick people downstairs in so delicate and graceful 
a way that they felt asif they were being handed up. Mr. Lowe 
has no difficulty as to the first part of the process, but his patients 
usually realize too acutely the operation to which they have 
been subjected. As far as Mr. Lowe is personally concerned, 
we think his justification is at least plausible; but we cannot 
say as much for the Government asa whole. It would no 
doubt be a very dangerous thing to have a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who did not cultivate an habitual 
distrust of all proposals for expenditure. This is a 
proper state of mind for an official whose especial business 
it is to check extravagance of all kinds, and to take care that 
there is an adequate return for every sixpence that is spent. 
He should yield only to the pressure of strong arguments. 
It is important to observe, however, that this state of mind 
may be carried too far, and that in any case the Government 
at large is bound to take a broader view of questions 
of expenditure. Even a CuanceLtor of the ExcuEquer 
should be on his guard against the false economy of trying 
merely to cut down expenses, and of regarding money spent as 
necessarily so much money wasted. Mr. Lowe, as might be 
expected, afforded no encouragement to the cry that 
Government should extend its functions, and undertake all 
kinds of work. There can be no doubt that the cry is a 
dangerous one, and that the only sound rule is for the 
Government to do nothing which is not urgently required, 
and which it is quite certain cannot be as well done by 
private enterprise. We also agree with him that the surplus 
in the Treasury at the end of the year is not a fund which 
must always be spent. It may often happen that the best thing 
to be done with it is not to spend it, or at least 
the whole of it; but to give as much of it as possible back 
to the taxpayers. Mr. Lowe, however,; was rather unfortu- 
nate in some of his examples of what he considers judicious 
economy. He thinks the result of the Livinastone expedi- 
tion proves that it was well the Government had nothing to 
do with it; but if the Government had taken the expedition 
into their own hands, it could hardly have collapsed as it 
did. His account of the Epping Forest question bears 
traces of the passion for romance which Mr. Lowe says 
he acquired from the Waverley Novels. Property 
which once unquestionably belonged to the public had 
passed into private hands, and the Government was 


not unreasonably asked to assist in clearing up the 
difficulties which surrounded the question, and which Ww 
supposed to have arisen mainly in consequence of the agian 
of the Government itself. Again, it is absurd to pretend that 
the disputed ground on the Thames Embankment is wanteg 
by the people of London merely as a private garden for their 
own pleasure. What is desired is to prevent a great public work 
from being spoiled by a perverse and parsimonious polic 
Mr. Lowe’s story of the Irish House of Commons floundering 
after dinner into the baths they had subsidized, anq 
then withdrawing the subsidy in disgust, is perhaps ag 
serious an answer as the demands of the Home Rules 
for unlimited grants of public money deserve; byt 
it will doubtless be resented as another insult to g 
sensitive and sentimental people. It may also be doubted 
whether the Americans will relish Mr. Lowe’s version of the 
settlement of the Alabama Claims. It is not a legal, but g 
friendly, settlement, he says. We showed our friendship by 
being willing to pay a heavy indemnity for a wrong which it 
was impossible to show that we ever really committed. ]t 
is obvious that this is rather one-sided friendship. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


LTHOUGH the re-election of General Grant appears 

to become more and more probable, one danger which 
threatened Mr. Greevey has been effectually averted. The 
consistent or “ Straight-out ” Democracy was the section of 
the party which, as in all other cases of coalition, insisted on 
maintaining an independent existence. Nothing could be 
easier than to expose the anomalous conduct of the Baltimore 
Convention in selecting as its Presidential nominee the lifelong 
opponent of the Democratic party. Although Mr. Grezzey 
may have come more than half way to meet his ancient 
adversaries, he has never repudiated his symp: thy with 
abolition, or his detestation of Free trade; and he still calls 
himself a Republican. If it were the business of practical 
politicians to avoid at all cost logical paradoxes, no con- 
scientious Democrat could support the Liberal Republican 
candidate. The managers of the Baltimore Convention must 
have been fully aware of the objections to Mr. GreELey; but 
it was amore important object to defeat General Grant than 
to record a fruitless protest against his policy. In 1868 the 
Democrats numbered about two-fifths of the whole constitu. 
ency of the Union; but under the artificial system which 
regulates Presidential elections they were utterly defeated in 
a large majority of States. Since that time a certain proportion 
of Southern citizens have recovered the franchise ; but, on the 
other hand, the electoral power of the negroes has been con- 
siderably increased. It was on the whole absolutely certain 
that it would be impossible to return a purely Democratic 
candidate, and it was not known whether the schism in the 
Republican party would give a chance of victory to a coalition. 
A certain number of Democratic malcontents have determined 
to prevent if possible the success of the regular nominee, on 
the plausible ground that he is not even a member of their 
party ; and the Louisville Convention was summoned to select 
an orthodox Democratic candidate in the place of Mr. GREELEY. 
It is asserted with much probability that the supporters of 
General Grant contributed to the expenses of a movement 
which, if it succeeded, could not but embarrass their adversa- 
ries; but there can be no doubt that many sincere Democrats 
objected to the Baltimore coalition. Some of them will ab- 
stain from voting in November, and a few may perhaps sup- 
port General Grant; but the attempt to form a strict party 
organization appears for the present to have failed. The Con- 
vention nominated Mr. O’Connor, leader of the New York 
Bar, and personally one of the most respectable members of 
the party ; but the candidate resolutely refused to enter upon a 
political career, and probably his reluctance may have indicated 
unwillingness to lend his name to a merely ostensible agitation. 
The Presidency of the United States is a tempting prize, but 
there is little inducement to seek the votes of an insignificant 
minority of electors for the express purpose of affording a triumph 
to the regular nominee of the adverse party. Although some of 
the speakers of the Convention professed to have at their dis- 


posal many eligible candidates, the assembly appears to have . 


rested its sole hopes of success on the anticipated acceptance 
of Mr. O'Connor. A long letter in which he announced his 
refusal was adopted as the platform or declaration of prin- 
ciples of the Convention, and Mr. O’Connor was again an 

again implored to revoke his decision. The proceedings were 
still further complicated by the declaration of Mr. Quincy 
Apaus, who had been nominated as Vice-President, that he 
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would only serve under Mr. O’Connor. At last the Con- 
vention adjourned without arriving at any decision, and the 
Democratic seceders will probably for the most part return 
into the fold of Cincinnati. If the Republican managers 
really supplied funds for the Louisville Convention, they have 
not only wasted their money, but conferred a benefit on Mr. 
GreeLEY. It may now be assumed that he is the only 
Democratic candidate; and if he can detach any considerable 
number of voters from the Republican party, he may still have 
achance of election. The series of speeches which he is, in 
defiance of precedent, at present delivering may imply either 
that he thinks extraordinary efforts indispensable, or that he 
js unable to control his natural love of talking. 


Mr. O’Connor’s remarkable letter was probably adopted by 
the Convention rather in compliment to the writer than as 
the expression of opinions widely held by members of the 
Democratic party. No more singular illustration has been 
furnished of the proneness to abstract political theory which 
has been encouraged by habitual reference to a written Con- 
stitution. While Mr. O’Connor venerates the founders of the 
Republic, or, in the odd American phrase, the fathers, he 
js nevertheless bold to criticize some of their doctrines. With 
their desire to provide checks and balances, and to limit the 
executive power, he cordially sympathizes, but he holds that 
they have not succeeded as they would have wished in restrict- 
ing the functions of the President and the Legislature. A 
theory which is directly opposed to the present tendency of 
opinion in England deserves attentive consideration ; but Mr. 
O’Coxnor’s principles seem to be founded rather on deductions 
from general maxims than on the applied lessons of history. 
Not only on political, but on economic, grounds he would de- 
prive the representatives of the State and of the nation of the 
power of making pecuniary contracts to extend beyond their 
own term of office. State and National debts would thus 
become impossible for the future, although Mr. O'Connor 
recognizes the imperative duty of discharging existing 
liabilities. Instead of concerning himself with the reasons 
which induce political communities to borrow money, or 
with the consequences which might follow the compulsory 
discontinuance of the practice, the Democratic teacher objects 
to the creation of investments which are held as sinecures by 
fundholders, while the principal and interest constitute a 
mortgage upon future industry. If it were suggested that 
shares, debentures, and all other securities for money are 
analogous to public stocks, Mr. O’Connor would probably 
reply that they are all intrinsically objectionable, but that as 
a politician he can for the present only deal with national 
debts. As long as the institution of property is maintained, 
savings, acquired or inherited, will be held in the form of 
charges on the earnings of the community. Rent, interest, 
and profit confer a power of commanding the services of 
others, and the first choice of useful or agreeable commodities. 
As an advocate of universal equality, Mr. O’Conxor is not in- 
consistent in wishing to suppress one method by which 
wealth may be conveniently accumulated in private hands; 
but it is characteristic of the respectable and inefficient 
class of theorists to which he apparently belongs, that he 
wholly fails to notice the causes and the reasons which 
create and justify public loans. He also assumes that the 
property which must be acquired before it is lent to the 
nation derives its origin, and not merely its form, from its 
conversion into a share in the funds. 


If the American Congress had been prohibited by the 
Constitution from borrowing, it must either have assumed the 
right in defiance of the organic law, or it must have allowed 
the Southern States to secede without any attempt at coercion. 
The loans, which were in fact contracted on onerous terms, 
would have been far more costly if they had been raised in 
open defiance of the Constitution. Capitalists, who were for 
some time after the war threatened with repudiation, would 
have foreseen an inevitable opposition to the redemption of 
promises which Congress would on the assumption have had 
no authority to make. The alternative would have involved 
practical acquiescence in the dismemberment of the Union, 
for nearly the whole of the vast cost of the war was in the first 
instance met exclusively with borrowed money. Mr. O'Connor 
would perhaps contend, not only that every generation 

pay its own expenses, but that by means of taxes on 
Property it should invariably meet all demands with ready 
money. The experience of the United States shows the 
difficulty of increasing taxation at short notice, and the im- 
Possibility of providing the enormous sums required for 
modern warfare by the contributions of taxpayers. The 
Louisville Convention probably included many members who 
had sympathized with the Southern cause; but it would not 


have pledged itself as a body to the doctrine that resistance to 
secession had been unjustifiable; yet the condemnation of 
national debts virtually amounted to a perpetual prohibition 
of domestic and foreign war. When Mr. Butter and Mr. 
THappEvs STEVENS induced the House of Representatives to 
vote by a large majority the partial repudiation of the debt, 
there were those who saw without regret the possibility that, 
under the influence of selfish and unprincipled politicians, the 
United States would deprive themselves for the future of the 
resources which might render aggression possible; but it can 
scarcely be said that the complacency with which a factious policy 
was regarded from without proceeded exclusively from devotion 
to American interests. An apology, ly moral and 
rhetorical, for the contraction of the debt might be founded 
on the alleged duty of preserving to future ages the beneficent 
fabric of the Union. It might be better for posterity to in- 
herit an undivided Federation and a heavy debt than to 
find itself exempt from pecuniary burdens in the presence of 
an independent and possibly hostile neighbour. A State or 
a private person may legitimately create a mortgage for the 
improvement or preservation of a property, although it might 
be unjustifiable to burden the estate for purposes of personal 
gratification. The contraction of debt is not the only exercise of 
power to which Mr. O’Connor and the Louisville Convention 
object, although it is practically more important than other 
attributes of the Legislature and of the President. In accord- 
ance with the ancient doctrine of the Democratic party, Mr. 
O’Coxnor holds that all official power is delegated by the 
community to the State, and by the State to the Federal 
Government. The commission is in both cases limited to the 
necessity of the case, and it is to be strictly construed. It 
matters little whether the theory is historically justified in 
America; and it would be altogether baseless in European 
States. It is more material to inquire whether it is com- 
patible with the general welfare. Mr. O’Connor holds ex- 
aggerated opinions; but there is much to be said against 
any avoidable interference with private freedom, and it is 
well that even extreme views of liberty should be occasionally 
advocated. 


FRANCE. 


bee Twenty-second of September has come and gone 
without any serious opposition to the determination of 
the French Government not to allow the anniversary to be 
marked by a public dinner. There seems to have been a 
genuine misunderstanding on the part of M. GamsBetra as to 
the course which the authorities meant to adopt at Chambéry. 
The prohibition finally resolved upon is, it need not be said, 
exceedingly open to hostile criticism. Its defence must rest on 
the exceptional character of French affairs at the present time. 
Whether it was wise in the Government to do the extreme 
Republicans a good turn against their will may be doubtful. 
But it is quite certain that the extreme Republicans were 
foolish in not recognizing that the restraint imposed upon 
them was really a service. The best proof of this is a letter 
from the Duke of Broz, which has appeared in the Frangais 
newspaper. The Duke frankly admits that he is a little sorry 
that the prudence of the Government should have prevented 
the extreme Republicans from showing themselves in 
their true character as the followers of Danton, St.-Just, and 
RosespierreE. That the proposed banquets would have been 
held without violent speeches being made at some one or other 
of them is morethan improbable, and the recollections associated 
with the 22nd of September are not precisely those which a 
politician wishing to see a Republic set up in France would 
specially care to revive. It is probable that a sufficient pro- 
portion of the Republican party were secretly convinced of 
this to make the prohibition of the banquets a safe, if an illo- 
gical, act of vigour. In Parisa more advanced section of the 
party than that which accepts M. Gambetta as leader suc- 
ceeded in dining together, and were cheered by the written 
good wishes of seven English Positivists, and by the actual 
presence of Mr. Brersty. M. Victor Huao and M. Louis 
Bianc contributed each a letter, and if the tenor of the 
speeches suppressed elsewhere may be guessed from the letters 
read at Paris, M. Tu1ers has shown himself a friend, not an 
enemy, to the Republic of the future in discouraging 
any further reference to the Republic of the past. M. 
Victor Hueco announces that the 22nd of September 
signifies fraternity. M. Louis Bianc describes it as a victory 
alike of order and liberty. There is something perhaps 
to be said in explanation and extenuation of the events 
of which Paris was the theatre during September 1792. But 
there is much at the same time that needs extenuation. 
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Neither M. Victor Huao nor M. Louis Branc seems to be at 
all conscious of this need. They assume the claim of the 
Convention to be the embodiment of order, fraternity, and 
universal amnesty to be self-evident. It has not been so re- 
garded by mankind generally, and we question whether the 
presentation of it in this light is likely to hasten the advance 
of Republican ideas in France. 


The Republic as it is has made an important convert in the 
person of M. Casmmir Pférier. He has come to the conclusion 
that a monarchical restoration is incompatible with the interests 
of the nation and the honour of individuals. ‘The meaning 
of this phrase is that M. Castmir Pérter sees that all hopes 
of any fusion between the elder and younger Bournows are at 
an end, and that France cannot wait for a regular Government 
until it shall please Henry V.to die or abdicate. If the Re- 
public is permanently established in France, its success will 
be almost as much due to the Count of Caamporp as to M. 
Tuiers. Ifthe two sections of the monarchical party could have 
acted together eighteen months ago, they might have run 
the Republic hard. The Conservative feeling of the country 
would have been mainly on their side, and the Republic would 
not have been whitewashed as it now has been by the support 
of so many politicians whose love of order and respect for 
property are beyond dispute. Though there is no love lost 
between the Legitimists and the Orleanists, their differ- 
ences might, if they had recognized the same Sovereign, 
have been gradually forgotten in the presence of a common 
aleciance and common interests. But the Count of Cuamzorp 
would neither be himself nor allow the Count of Paris to be 
the King which the party wanted. He would not accept the 
position of a Constitutional King at the hands of the Orleanists ; 
he would not invest the Orleanist Pretender with the position 
of an hereditary King. Sensible men in either section of the 
Monarchists can see that if a union cannot be effected between 
them there is no chance of a permanent restoration. The 
only point on which they are likely to differ is the moment 
at which that chance becomes hopeless. M. Casnur Périzr 
thinks that it has come already, and the number of 
French politicians who share in this view seems to be 
daily increasing. Even the Duke of Brogiiz now 
declares that the only quarrel of the Right with M. 
Tuiers has been that he is too reticent as to the nature of 
the Republic which he favours. The Duke has forgotten the 
appeals to the Bordeaux compact which have been so often 
made both in the Assembly and out of it. It is hard to see 
how M. Turers can be to blame both for having undertaken 
to set up anything and for not being sufficiently outspoken as 
to what it is that he undertakes to set up. The more explicitly 
M. Tuters pledges himself to a Conservative Republic, the 
greater will be his departure from that interpretation of his 
words at Bordeaux which ties him down to a promise not 
to pledge himself atall. The Duke of Broctie has apparently 
condoned this latter fault, and now complains that M. 
Turers does not pledge himself to a Conservative Republic 
sufficiently often or sufficiently clearly. Considering that the 
Presipent hardly ever uncloses his lips without some refer- 
ence to his determination that, so far as in him lies, the 
Republic shall be Conservative and nothing else, this is 
rather an unreasonable complaint. 


The Left Centre has waited till now to begin the publica- 
tion of that daily political manifesto which it promised 
some time ago. The Bulletin Conservateur Républicain is 
naturally much cheered at the progress which the Republican 
cause has made in the country. Its conductors have received 
promises of hearty co-operation from the most respectable 
newspapers in the departments, and inasmuch as this co- 
operation will chiefly consist in printing leading articles 
without having to pay for them, there is good ground to 
suppose that it will be lasting as well as hearty. But 
though this particular method of disseminating political ideas 
seems strange to Englishmen, there can be no doubt that it 
may be exceedingly effective. Upon all the important questions 
which come up for discussion, the readers of a large number 
of country newspapers in every part of France will have the 
same cue given them—a cue not derived from the Govern- 
ment, but designed to provide the Government with some- 
thing in the nature of an independent support. The addresses 
from the Councils-General to the Presipent furnish additional 
evidence to the leaders of the Left Centre that the ground 
is well prepared for the seed which it will be the 
business of the Bulletin Conservateur Républicain to sow. 
lf the account of the Presipent’s intentions which is given 
in the Bulletin is accurate, the Government are preparing to 
take a very wise course as regards the constitutional problems 
which lie beforethem. M. Tuters, it scems, is doing lis best to 


extract from the proceedings of the Councils-General the real 
wishes of the country, and from daily conversations »; 
Deputies who have been lately in communication with their 
constituents. The first result of this process will pro 
be the nomination of a Vice-President of the Republic, 
which may perhaps be followed by the creation of a 
Chamber, and the introduction of a new electoral law, 

M. TurERs has no intention of applying himself to Constitution. 
making; on the contrary, he is of opinion that in modem 
societies the needs and aspirations of a great people do not 
admit of being limited by paper palisades. It is possible, of 
course, that this opinion has been attributed to M. 
without sufficient grounds. But his relations with Genera 
Cuanzy and the Left Centre are sufficiently intimate to make 
this improbable, and the opinion itself is one which familiar} 
with constitutional experiments is very likely to have bred 
in a statesman of M. Tuiers’s practical cast of mind, 
The policy indicated in the Bulletin would be quite in 
harmony with the position which M. Turers has steadily main. 
tained since he came to the head of affairs. The keynote of 
that policy has been the postponement of every question which 
it was possible to postpone until such time as a real public 
opinion should have come into existence with regard to it, 
Former Governments, more especially former Republics, have 
gone on the opposite tack. They have seen in their lease of 
power an opportunity for forcing their peculiar doctrines 
upon the nation—for taking France that which they would 
have her to be. M. Tuters has made it his first business to 
find out what France herself would wish to be. He gees 
that if this can be ascertained it will be possible, for the first 
time for many years, to found a Government which shall rest 
upon public opinion instead of being merely imposed upon it, 
If France at this moment has no formal Constitution, she has 
at all events a working substitute for one. It will be far wiser 
to improve and enlarge this by degrees than to reopen once 
more that barren controversy about first principles into 
which the process of Constitution-making so often tends to 
degenerate. 


LAND AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


4 lg Association for talking about things in general could 
not be expected to abstain at its late meeting from dis- 
cussing the favourite topic of modern theorists. Lord Napmr 
set a bad example by propounding his crude doctrines of divi- 
sion of land, and several pamphleteers followed his example 
as opportunity offered. Mr. ArtHur ARNOLD, among other 
projects for the injury ot landowners, proposed that they 
should -be exceptionally taxed; and in general it may be 
said that almost all the schemes of Lord Napier and his 
imitators tend to diminish the security or value of landed 
property. Another Social Science Association, consisting of a 
traction of the International Society, was at the same time 
engaged in an analogous discussion in London. ‘The speakers 
belonged to the most extreme and bloodthirsty of the numerous 
sects into which the Internationalists have divided themselves; 
and, amongst other resolutions, they passed a formal vote of 
sympathy for the martyrs of the Commune who were lately 
executed for participation in a series of atrocious murders. 
Unlike Lord Napier, they expressed their approval of the 
present distribution of land in England, on the ground that 
facility of expropriation was likely to vary inversely with the 
number of owners. They were also, as compared with the 
Social Science projectors, so far consistent and equitable that they 
proposed to include every other kind of property in the future 
confiscation of land. Only the shallowest dreamers can expect 
that the capitalist would survive the ruin of the landowner. 
It is true that the capricious economists who theorize about 
landed property seldom contemplate deliberate spoliation ; but 
the habit of treating one special kind of property as especially 
liable to arbitrary legislation is incompatible with justice 
with sound principle. Proposals such as that of Sir R. TorRENSs 
for simplifying titles and facilitating transfers are not to be 
confounded with semi-Socialist chimeras. The complicated 
titles of English estates, and the consequent expense and difli- 
culty of sale and purchase, are primarily injurious to land- 
owners. The author of an effective system of registration 
would deserve well of the community, and perhaps Sir R. 
Torrens’s Australian experience may enable him to overcome 
the difficulties which have baffled his predecessors. Experi- 
ence alone can show whether facility and cheapness of transfer 
would lead to the subdivision or to the increased accumulation 
of landed property. That it would operate more or less 
effectively in both directions is sufliviently obvious; and it is 
always desirable to remove artilicial impediments to a 

and experim« nial preeess. 
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It is perfectly true, as Lord Napier remarked, that the dis- 
tribution of property and the organization of labour in Eng- 
Jand are peculiar and exceptional ; but it is more profitable as 
well as more philosophical to understand and explain paradox- 

results than to denounce them as anomalies, The un- 
ented multiplication: of industrial activity and wealth 
might be expected to produce remarkable consequences ; and 
although the best mode of distribution may be a legitimate 
subject of discussion, the accumulation of wealth in any 
country is not in itself a disadvantage. More than a hundred 
ve passed since GotpsmiTn bewailed the golden age 

ye ehich every rood of ground maintained its man, and 
announced that Trade’s proud empire was hasting to swift 
decay. The proportion of labourers to agricultural produce 
has since that time diminished, and the proud empire of 
Trade has attained dimensions which would have been in- 
conceivable to GotpsmitH and his contemporaries. At a 
much later period SoutHey and many other philanthropic 
writers considered the aggregation of workmen in factories 
as the gravest of social evils; but the fashion has changed, 
and the skilled artisan has become the favourite of 
litical and economic speculators. The great abundance 
of money which attends on commercial prosperity has of 
course raised the value of land, and has confirmed or trans- 
ferred its possession to the richerclasses. No mancan long 
afford to be a landowner unless he has a considerable income, 
or unless he cultivates his property himself; and in the long 
run labour and risk are less attractive than the purchase-money 
which doubles the wealth of the former freeholder. A recent 
assailant of the landed interest asks why a proprietor should 
be content with a return of 2} per cent. on his capital, unless 
he obtains some indirect advantage, which, as the writer 
infers, ought to be prohibited by law. It would be more to 
the purpose to ask how a small purchaser can compete with a 
rival who is contented with so trifling a return. In America 
and in the colonies land is divided into small portions because 
it is impossible to obtain a rent from a tenant who may easily 
acquire land of his own. In England it is far more advanta- 
geous for an ordinary farmer to rent land than to buy, or even 
to retain, a freehold. Even the hereditary statesmen of Cum- 
berland are, in spite of all impediments to the free transfer 
of land, rapidly disappearing under the temptation of high 


Some of the Social Science essayists repeated the complaints 
which are familiar in Trafalgar Square of the existence of 
waste lands which might be applied to the production of food. 
By far the largest part of the lands which are now unculti- 
vated consist of barren mountains in Wales and Scotland, 
which are more usefully employed in the maintenance of 

than in yielding scanty crops of oats and potatoes. 
Parks are, with few exceptions, used as pastures for sheep and 
cattle; and woods and plantations are, or ought to be, pro- 
fitable to the owner, and therefore to the community. Land 
reformers are not satisfied with the condition of the great 
wheat-producing counties, in which not an inch of ground is 
wasted, The large farms, chiefly situated on great estates, 
which produce the most abundant results in proportion to the 
extent of land and to the capital employed, are especially 
obnoxious to economical and social amateurs. For similar 
reasons the wealthy employer of labour is more obnoxious to 
Trade Unions than the mere annuitant who has nothing to do 
with money but to spend it. It is not improbable that some 
European democracy may hereafter try the experiment of 
communism, with ultimate results which it would be useless 
to predict; but as long as social relations are founded on the 
institution of property, there is no reason for distinguishing 
between the ownership of land and the possession of per- 

. Acommodity which, like pictures, plate, or land, is 
found in limited quantities, can only be held by a limited 
number of persons. The effect of a special tax on land would 
be to diminish its value to the present owners. In all subse- 
quent transfers the exceptional burdens would be considered 
in the purchase-money. Since it has hitherto been as legal 
to buy land as to invest money in railway shares or in public 
funds, an increase of proportionate taxation on land would be 
an act of arbitrary injustice. Interference with the con- 
tracts between owners and occupiers would be a still more 
wanton proceeding, as it would disturb private rights without 

ing any benefit on the State. In the present relations 
of supply and demand, officious legislation would probably be 
corrected at the next settlement between landlord and tenant. 

The controversy between the commercial system which 
prevails in England and the artificial subdivision of property 
in France threatens to be interminable; but the discussions 
of late years have cleared up one portion of the subject, by 


showing that, for the purpose of breaking up large estates, it 
would be absolutely necessary to prohibit the free disposition 
of property by will. The custom of primogeniture is too con- 
ducive to family convenience, and tooconformable to English 
tastes, to require enforcement by law; and it is fully under- 
stood that the present law of intestacy is practically inoperative, 
except where it saves an owner the trouble of making a will 
which would not alter the legal devolution of his property. 
With the hardships which may perhaps be occasionally 
suffered by the younger children of landowners, popular 
agitators have neither concern nor sympathy. Parents may, as 
a general rule, be trusted to take care of the interests of 
their families; and it is not undesirable that younger sons 
should be, as a general rule, forced to adopt some trade or 
profession. The only justification for interference with 
the free discretion of testators would be a deliberate 
conviction that the country ought, for the general advantage, 
to be divided into petty freeholds; and, whatever may be the 
opinions of speculative theorists, legislators and statesmen 
cannot safely reverse the practice and customs of a nation. 
There is no other plan for the modification of landed tenure 
which is worthy of serious consideration; nor are any pro- 
ceedings more perverse and vexatious than the attempt to 
render the possession of land irksome and insecure because it 
is not distributed in accordance with some imaginary system. 
In England and in the United States the different results of 
legal freedom of disposition correspond to the tastes and 
social wants of the respective communities. The French law 
is undoubtedly in accordance with the popular feeling of the 
country; but its operation has not been satisfactory to some 
of the most impartial of economists and political observers. 
The equality of conditions throughout large districts has not 
been found conducive to the maintenance of liberty or of 
public spirit. The adoption of the same institution in 
England, whatever might be its other consequences, would 
profoundly affect the whole organization of society. One of 
the smallest results of the change would be the abolition of 
that peerage which Lord Napier inconsistently proposes to 
preserve. 


ROME AND GENEVA.: 

O any one not acquainted with the precise place which 
the Bishop of Lausanne holds in the opinion of his 
spiritual superiors, the quarrel which has just come to a 
head between the Pope and the Council of State at Geneva 
may seem to have been provoked by the former on singularly 
slight grounds. From 1819 until 1864 the spiritual charge 
of the Catholic communes down to that time included in the 
diocese of Chambéry was committed to the Bishop of 
Lausanne. In the latter year M. Mariizey, the Bishop of 
LavsaNNE, appointed M. MermILiop Curé of Geneva and Vicar- 
General of the diocese. He was accepted in the former 
capacity by the Council of State, and has continued to perform 
the duties of the former post until last week. Immediately 
after his nomination to the parish of Geneva, the Pops 
appointed him a bishop in partibus, with the additional title 
of Bishop-Coadjutor of Geneva. This change was not com- 
municated to the Council of State, and has consequently never 
been recognized by the civil authorities. In all matters re- 
lating to the exercise of episcopal functions in Geneva they 
have addressed themselves to the Bishop of Lausanne. 
But on each occasion the Bishop of Lausanne has 
answered that Geneva is no longer within his jurisdiction. 
Hitherto the Council of State seems to have taken no further 
steps on these occasions, and has possibly winked at the 
performance by M. Mermitiop of those episcopal duties 
which M. Marittey declared himself unable to undertake. It 
is probable that the triumph of Ultramontanism at the Vatican 
Council, and the consequent disposition of every Continental 
State to review the relations between the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers, have had their influence even in Geneva, At all 
events, in October of last year the Council of State refused to 
recognize the acts of M. MerMILLop as Vicar-General until he 
had declared that all his acts were done in the name and on 
the responsibility of the Bishop of Lausanne. The imme- 
diate occasion of the present dispute was the vacancy of two 
parishes in the Canton. The Council of State applied to the 
Bishop of LausaNNE to appoint to them. The Bishop of 


Lausanne referred them to M. Mermittop. The Council of 


State thereupon “‘ invited” M. Mermixop to abstain from any 

act ‘‘ having the character of those which in bishoprics are 

“ ordinarily reserved to the diocesan,” and communicated this 

invitation to M. M. answered that, 

though he had neither desired nor welcomed a scjurate eccle- 
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siastical administration for the Catholics of Geneva, he 
had nothing to do but to submit to the Holy See. 
M. MERMILLOD, on being further asked to give a cate- 
gorical answer to the question whether he intended 
to conform himself for the future to the requirements of the 
Council of State, replied by denying the competence of the 
Council to interfere in a matter of purely ecclesiastical 
administration, and declaring his inability to suspend the 
exercise of his spiritual functions until the authority which 
had conferred them had withdrawn them. Upon this the 
Council of State put out two decrees, one cancelling their 
recognition of M. Mermittop as Curé of Geneva, the other 
forbidding him to do any acts in the capacity either of parish 
priest or of Vicar-General. 

A more uninteliigible quarrel, at least on the surface, was 
never heard of. Neither side seems to have anything to gain 
by it. The Catholics of Geneva had probably no need of a 
Bishop of Hesron all to themselves. The Bishop of 
Lausanne had never complained of being over-worked ; 
on the contrary, he was anxious to retain his whole 
flock under his care. It is difficult to see, therefore, what 
advantage the Pore could have proposed to himself in 
virtually constituting Geneva a separate diocese. It may be 
of course that the Pore disliked M. Mariiuer, and wished to 
have a more decided Ultramontane in a town of the impor- 
tance of Geneva. In that case he would probably have been 
better advised if he had come to terms with the Council of 
State in 1864. ‘That body is not composed exclusively of 
Protestants; and though the Catholic members are stated on 
good authority to have concurred in the recent decrees, it by 
no means follows that either they, or even the Protestant 
members, would have been unwilling to see the diocese of 
Lausanne divided, if the question had been submitted to them 
in the first instance and in regular course. Even now the 
zeal which the Council of State has carried into the contro- 
versy seems a little misplaced. The civil authorities were 
not asked to increase M. Mermittop’s salary by reason of his 
additional dignity. So far as they were concerned, it was 
simply a personal change. They had to communicate with a 
Bishop of Hesron living at Geneva, instead of with a Bishop 
of Lausanne living at Freiburg. It was natural that they 
should be irritated at the Porz’s want of courtesy 
in not even announcing the change to them, but any 
soreness on this head might, one would think, have been 
forgotten in the course of eight years’ acquiescence. The result 
of their present policy will be, that M. Mermitiop will lose 
400l. a year, which will probably be made up to him 
from other sources. He will go on acting as bishop, as 
vicar-general, and as curé, without regard to the prohibition 
of the Council of State, and if the validity of such of his acts 
as affect the civil status of Catholics is denied, it will be 
the spiritual children, not the spiritual father, that will 
suffer. 

The truth probably is that the Council of State has been 
led astray by a mistaken theory of the relations between 
Church and State. So long as unity of belief exists in a 
country, it is quite natural that the laity should play their 
part in ecclesiastical administration through the medium of 
the civil authorities. This is the explanation of all the 
local checks with which the action of Popes and Councils was 
surrounded in the middle ages. The canons of Councils only 
became binding in Catholic countries when they had been 
accepted by the several Governments. The Pope himself 
could not be elected against the will of certain Sovereigns ; 
and, when elected, the consent of the civil power, was 
necessary to the local validity of many of his acts. The 
position of a Protestant Government towards the Church 
is altogether different. It is no longer the representative 
of the Catholic laity, discharging on their behalf a recog- 
nized spiritual function. It is the representative of a mixed 
population, which may very possibly have no connexion 
with the Catholic system except that of making its minis- 
ters a grant out of the public funds. If the civil authorities 
refuse to admit this distinction, they can hardly escape being 
committed to a policy which they will find it very difficult 
to justify. On what does the Council of State rest its claim 
to declare to the Pore the precise manner in which he shall 
rovide for the spiritual wants of the Genevan Catholics? 

at, if anything, is a matter which the Porz and the Genevan 
Catholics may be left to settle between themselves. The 
Council of State has no claim to be consulted except 

such as is derived from its paying a certain salary to 
the Catholic clergy. But the Pops’s action in no 
way interfered with the performance of the services 
given in return for this salary. The State may even 


Sa 
be said to be rather a gainer by the transaction, since it 

for a curé and receives a bishop. It may be argued, perha: 
that the question whether the clergy shall or shall not 0 
the law of the land is involved in this controversy. But ¢h; 
only takes the difficulty a step further back. To say that it 
is inexpedient for Governments not exclusively Catholic to 
concern themselves with the spiritual affairs of Catholj is 
merely another way of saying that it is inexpedient for Legis- 
latures to enact laws which make it incumbent upon Govern. 
ments to do so. It is to be wished that Continental Politicians 
from Prince Bismarck downwards would study the lesson of: 
our Ecclesiastical Titles Act. For years successive Govern. 
ments had to make their choice between bringing the law into 
disrepute by allowing it to be constantly defied, and arousj 
theological passion by a series of petty persecutions, he 
wisely chose the former alternative, and, as it happened, no 
great harm came of it. But the dilemma is not one in which 
a wise man would place himself in cold blood, and Con. 


of the fact. 


MR. STANSFELD AND THE HALIFAX LIBERALS, 


very dull season with a programme for the consideration 
of their party, and the presence of a Cabinet Minister at their 
first meeting gives the proceedings more interest than usuall: 
belongs to autumnal displays of local political zeal. The 
ends which the new Association is organized to obtain are 
perfectly legitimate, and there is little doubt that at some 
time or other they will all be reduced into a practical shape, 


human institution is calculated to remain without change to 
the end of time, or that religious denominations will always 
consider it an essential part of their duty to teach poor 
children to read and write, or that the agricultural labourer, 
now that he is beginning to learn his strength, will to the 


of Parliament, or that the present proportion of repre- 
sentatives to the population is absolutely incapable of im- 
provement. Upon all these matters the difference between 
Liberal and Liberal relates to questions of propriety, ex- 
pediency, opportuneness, and the like, far more than to 
questions of principle. For example no one, except per- 
haps the Bishop of Lixcoty, would ever dream of now 
setting up the Church of England precisely on its present 
basis if it were not set up already. The theory of religious 
equality-is as sound as a theory can be. Public money, as 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER said at Glasgow on Thurs- 
day, “ is raised under a strict trust that it should be employed 
“ not for the benefit of particular interests or persons, but for 
“the general concern of the nation at large”; and if religion 
should cease to be the general concern of the nation at large, 
it would be natural that it should cease to be supported 
out of the taxes paid by the nation. In the same way, if 
people cannot agree about what religion should be taught in 
elementary schools, and can agree as to what secular instruc- 
tion shall be given in them, it might in the abstract be well 
that they should teach in concert that upon which they are 
agreed, and teach separately that upon which they are at vari- 
ance. But such questions as disestablishment and secular educa- 
tion do not present themselves in this simple and straightforward 
shape. There is a history belonging to them. The institutions 
or arrangements attacked have thrown out roots in many direc- 
tions which have wound themselves round other institutions 
which in theory are perhaps entirely distinct from them. They 
answer many purposes besides those which they are professedly 
intended to answer. No doubt all these considerations have 
often been powerless to save such institutions or arrangements 
from sudden and swift destruction. But when this has hap- 
pened, it has almost always been because the threatened in- 
stitutions have refused to take warning in time—have mis- 
applied that most misunderstood of arguments, the “ thin end 
“of the wedge ”—have insisted on maintaining every privilege 
intact, lest by surrendering one they should furnish a prece- 
dent for being deprived of all, If tithes and Church rates, 
and the exclusive possession of many civil rights, had still 
belonged to the Church of England, Mr. Miatt would have 
less difficulty in producing arguments in support of his motion. 
If the Denominationalists had gone on objecting to a Conscience 
Clause, all recognition of them would have dropped out of the 
Education Act. But in both cases the position of affairs 18 
altogether different from this. There is no practical grievance 
of any moment left unremedied either as regards the Established 


tinental Governments will some day have unpleasant evidence. 


HE Halifax Liberal Association have come forward at a 


Few people believe that the Established Church or any other- 


last be content to have no voice in the election of members: 
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Church or Denominational education. The one is bound 
with the local organization of the country, and its 
‘struction would leave a melancholy blank in the array 
of humanizing and civilizing influences. Leaving higher 
ents aside, it may be said of the Church that it 
tempers the fire of theological controversy in a nation which, 
when left to itself, dearly likes to have its theology served up 
hot. It performs immense services to practical religion 
throughout the country. It often furnishes a supplementary 
system of poor relief, and everywhere it does something, in 
many places very much, in many more all that is done, to- 
wards stimulating and organizing private charity. This is 
a small part of what may be said in favour of the Established 
Church. What, from the point of view of the Halifax Liberals, 
can be said against it? Simply that the idea of an Established 
Church conflicts with the idea of religious equality—a conclu- 
sive argument no doubt in the region of ideas, but not an 
equally convincing one in the region of facts. Why, again, 
should the State give money to mutually opposed Churches in 
order that they may provide secular instruction for the poor 
instead of providing it itself? Only because the Denomina- 
tionalists have spent money and energy in educating the poor 
when the State took’scarcely any care about the matter, and 
because they are still willing to spend money and energy 
in the same cause, and thereby save the pocket of the 
taxpayer, and in many cases raise the level of education. 
These considerations are surely large enough to outweigh the 
theoretical objection to the teaching of distinctive creeds in 
schools supported out of the public funds. 


The advice which Mr. StansFELD gave to the Halifax 
Liberals was more sound than palatable. He said little or 
nothing about the ends which the new Association has in 
view. But he laid down a principle of common action which, 
if it is faithfully adhered to, will tend to delay instead of has- 
tening the accomplishment of those ends. “If,” he said 
“ you desire to be the friends of the Liberal party, you must 
“understand the only conditions upon which such a party 
“can be kept in power. You must understand the necessity 
“of union; you must understand the necessity of compro- 
“mise; and you must understand the necessity of progress.” 
These three conditions dovetail into one another. Everybody 
can see the necessity of union to efficient party action; it is 
a proverbial commonplace. But there are many persons, 
seemingly, who cannot understand that union implies com- 
promise ; that, if you insist upon thrusting all your opin- 
ions down another man’s throat, you will probably end 
by choking him; that, if a party is to be compre- 
hensive, it must be shy of setting up shibboleths; that, 
if you want a man to go one mile with you willingly, it 
is imprudent at starting to make it a condition of accepting 
his company that he shall pledge himself to go two. ‘There 
are many persons, on the other hand, who are equally un- 
able to comprehend that if the Liberal party is to be united, 
and if, in order to be united, it has to consent to many com- 
promises, it must propose to its members a policy which shall 
involve real progress. If men only wish to rest and be thank- 
ful, they have no call to do itin company. Indeed the chances 
are that they can do it with less disturbance alone. No doubt 
it would have been more interesting if Mr. SransreLp had 
gone on to apply these principles. But his position, whether 
as a Minister of the Crown or as member for the borough, 
perhaps shut him out from doing so. It may be hoped, 
however, that when the excitement which attends a crowded 
and enthusiastic meeting shall have passed away, not a few of 
the members of the Halifax Liberal Association will begin 
to question with themselves whether their programme 
takes sufficient account of the importance of compro- 
mise as a foundation for concerted action. Are Dis- 
establishment and secular education either the objects which 
most demand to be accomplished, or the objects which 
most promise to bring Liberalsinto common action? No un- 
prejudiced observer can maintain either of these assertions. 
It is open of course to Liberals like Mr. Mraux or Mr. Dixon 
to maintain that a party which cannot be kept together except 
by dropping the questions with which the names of these two 
politicians are most associated is not worth keeping together 
at all. That is a perfectly consistent position—a position 
which they have a perfect right to take up—and which, in the 
Peculiar light under which they survey it, admits of being 
defended on intelligible grounds. But do all the members of 
the Halifax Association really believe that the most pressing 
wants of the country at this moment are that future 
clergy should be deprived of their incomes, or that voluntary 
schools should be starved into closing their doors? If they do- 


believe this, we can understand their throwing all thoughts of 


compromise and union to the winds. If they do not, they 
would be better advised in seeking some other direction in 
which to prove their capacity for progress. 


INTERNATIONAL HOSPITALITIES. 


AN exchange of hospitalities may be a good thing between 
nations as between individuals, but there is obviously an 
awkwardness in accepting hospitalities which cannot be con- 
veniently returned, and in any case it is desirable that the 
footing on which such attentions are offered or received 
should be distinctly understood. There is in this country a 
difference of opinion as to the extent to which we should 
allow ourselves to be entangled in foreign alliances, but 
everybody must admit that, for our own sake as well as in 
justice to others, we are bound to be careful not to encourage 
expectations which we are not prepared to satisfy in the fullest 
degree. The recent visit of a couple of ironclads to Havre, 
and the visit of some thousands of Volunteers to Belgium, both 
appear to be liable to misconstruction. The ironclads happened 
to put in at Havre at the time when M. Tuters was crossi 

from Trouville to that port, and they politely saluted him. 
This was a very ordinary and proper civility to pay to the 
official head of the French nation, but M. Tuiers was rather 
depressed just then on account of the meeting of the 
Emperors and the isolation of France, and was disposed to 
make the most of any little attention that might be shown to 
him. So he seized upon the visit of our frigates as a set-off 
against the meeting at Berlin, and delivered a glowing speech 
about the bonds of sympathy between England and France. Our 
men-of-war of course visit a great many foreign ports, and the 
officers make a point of being civil to the authorities; but 
it was assumed at Havre that the ironclads had been 
expressly despatched by the QuEEN to do honour to M. Tuters. 
Captain VansiTTarT, the senior officer in command, appears, 
if we may judge from the account which has been published 
by a French journalist, to have favoured this view, perhaps. 
unconsciously. He assured the local authorities, whom he 
entertained on board ship, that English opinion was highly 
favourable to France, and now more so than ever, and that 
France might always reckon on the friendship of Engiand. 
It is certainly true that there is a friendly feeling towards 
France in this country, for most people pity her misfortunes 
and wish her well over them; but it can hardly be said that 
opinion is favourable to France in the sense of approving 
either the pretensions which led to the war, or the policy of 
revenge which she is suspected to have at heart. The speeches. 
seem to have grown warmer as the night advanced, under the 
influence of the chaleur communicative of the orators. One 
of the company having remarked that the fleets of France and 
England had sailed together in the Black Sea, and expressed 
a hope that they might do so once more, Captain VaNsiTrarT 
is reported to have said that he hoped so too. When 
the guests were departing he promised them a salute, but 
observed that he would defer it until they were at some dis- 
tance from the ship, as he did not wish to split the heads of 
his friends. ‘ I would rather,” he added, “do that to some 
“ other people.” Great was the applause, we are told, with 
which this epigram was received. Every one was deeply 
touched. The Russian and other Consuls were present, and the 
writer supposes that they would take care to report to their 
Governments “ the truly beautiful scenes ” they had witnessed. 
It is possible, however, that they might fail to appreciate their 
beauty, and we can only hope they did not take them to heart 
quite so seriously as the French seem to have done. As the 
journalist was rowed on shore, “the din of the cannon 
“ and the heaving of the waves” produced an effect which he 
is content to describe as, “ quelque chose de grand. C’étaient 
“comme les cceurs de deux grands peuples qui s’unissent.” 
It is possible that other persons who have been tossed 
in a small boat at sea, especially just after dinner, may have 
experienced emotions of an equally remarkable character, 
although perhaps they would never have thought of describing 
them in such noble language, From a private conversation with. 
Captain VansiTTarT the writer gathered the impression that 
“ the party of young England ” place great trust in the Prince 
of WaLEs, and “ hope that he will be able to revive traditions 
“ which have been too long interrupted by a policy of peace 
“ at any price, and mercantilisme a outrance.” It would be 
obviously unfair to Captain VansiTTart to assume that he said 
all the wild things attributed to him by a gushing journalist. 
But whether he said them or not, the fact that he is reported 
and believed to have said them is enough to show the 
danger of semi-official utterances of this kind. It may be 
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doubted whether it is altogether fair to naval officers who | right to decide whether it will be represented in th 
may not have studied oratory as an art or diplomacy as a | foreign capitals, and, if it is to be represented, by whom, 
profession to put them ina position where they have to | obvious that, if such visits are to be paid, they should be 
make delicate communications to people who do not speak | very different management from that to Belgium. And 


their tongue. 


The visit of the Volunteers to Belgium is in some respects | !ooked. Englishmen can hardly consent to acce 


is ‘ 
It ig 
Under 
there ig 


also another aspect of the question which must not be over. 


a more embarrassing affair. They have been féted both at Ghent hospitality of the Belgians without making some (rs 


return for jt. 


‘and Brussels; they have had receptions and breakfasts and but our social habits, and especially our official organization’ 
banquets, and the vin d’honneur has been constantly flowing. do not enable us to do this in a convenient or satisfac 
Not only the official, but the private, hospitalities of the | M@™ner. A year or two back some impulsive Volun 
Belgians are described as quite overwhelming. ‘“‘ Look in at under the stimulating influence of vine d'honneur, invited th 
“a café when you will,” writes one Correspondent, “and you Belgians to come to London, and some of them unfortunate} 
“ are sure to see a Volunteer in uniform with one or more | “#™e- _ While they were actually here a desperate a 

“ Belgians doing the honours”; wkich we suppose means sup- | VS being made for public subscriptions to entertain them, 
plying him with gratuitous liquor. The doctors on duty have And the result, if we remember rightly, was a shabby 
found this pleasure trip more laborious than many field-days. semblance of a feast, with bare tables and sour beer, a 
The sick-list has been long, and some of the men have had to | Cremorne. It is not desirable that there should bea repetition 
be sent home invalided. A number of the Volunteers no | °f this scandal. 


doubt went over for the shooting; but it is evident that many 
or most of them were bent only on feasting and frolic; and 


it becomes a question whether expeditions of this kind THE TWO VOICES. 
should receive official sanction. Of course the Volunteers are | “ aEwee voices are there,” according to Wordsworth—the yo} 


perfectly at liberty to go where they please as private citizens, 


namely, of the sea and the mountains—each of which has q 


and there may be a difficulty in preventing their travelling in | VeTy important message to mankind. If they have still anythj 
uniform if they choose to wear it; but they can at least be pro- | t° @y, We ought to be just now in a very desirable frame of min 
hibited from taking Government weapons with them, and for the greater part of the population of these islands which ig 


mustering under arms. We must confess that we are some- 


able to indulge in holiday tours, has been engaged in listening to 


or the other. Ad iati igni 
what at a loss to understand the official organization of this po Ray 


visit. It would appear from the letters in the newspapers that 
the Volunteers are in some mysterious way under the com- 


voices has become, if we may trust to guide-books, almost universa} 
amongst us. ‘The sea has had a respectful audience for a lo 
time than the mountains, because men were earlier forced into 


mand of a female chieftain, “Mrs. Colonel Caampers,” but | familiarity with it; but since the days of Wordsworth the 


the Army List throws no light on this lady’s official relation | Mountain voice has been the louder and the more el 


oquently 


to the Auxiliary Forces. We look in vain among the Staff for | iterpreted of the two. And now that so many of us are re. 
the names of any of the commanding officers of Volunteers turning to listen to such messages as it may be conceived that bi 


which are most familiar to the public. Colonel Gour.ey, 
Captain Mercier, and the rest are no doubt most estimable men, 


and for anything we know to the contrary highly efficient 


towns are in the habit of delivering, perhaps it may be worth while 
asking whether after all the voices which appealed so forcibly to 
Wordsworth have really anything to say that is worth our hearing, 

We must of course put aside the mere question of health, 


officers. It is perhaps our misfortune that we never heard of | Mountains and sea have this in common, that they provide our 


them except as members of an apparently self-appointed body 
called the Anglo-Belgian Council. It seems to us that if it 
is thought desirable that the Volunteers should engage in an 
expedition of this kind, care should at least be taken that the 
body should be in all respects adequately represented and 
commanded. ‘There are, however, several reasons why such 
an expedition is not desirable. In the first place, the reputa- 


lungs with a more stimulating element than the regulation London 
mixture of smoke and air; and doubtless a very large part of the 
enjoyment derived from them consists in the consciousness that 
one’s lungs are not being rapidly filled with those unpleasant de- 
- whose existence in our body is revealed by a Turkish bath, 

king at them, so far as we are able, from a practical point 
of view—for of course it is only a minority of tourists or of any 
other body of men with whom the pleasures of the imagination at 


tion of the force is left at the mercy of a promiscuous body of | all rival the pleasures that come through the digestive apparatus 


men, belonging to all sorts of regiments, who are suddenly 
brought together in a foreign country under conditions not very 


’ favourable to the maintenance of discipline, and whose officers 


have little or no knowledge of them, and no legal authority 
over them. On the present occasion the Volunteers appear, 
on the whole, to have behaved very well; but military dis- 


cipline is of course out of the question in such a case, and if 


there had been any tendency towards disorder, the officers would 
have been powerless to check it. In the next place, a visit 
of Volunteers to a foreign country is almost certain to be 
invested with a political significance. There is no reason to 
suppose that, if the necessity arose, England would not fulfil 
whatever obligations are imposed on her by treaty in regard 
to the defence of Belgium; and, even if there were no treaty, 
interest and sympathy would no doubt lead her to do as much. 
But it is one thing to fulfil an obligation when the proper time 
comes, and another thing to make a parade of being ready to 
fulfil it which is very apt to be mistaken for a challenge or 
provocation. The relations between Belgium and some adjoin- 
ing States are quite delicate enough already, and under certain 
easily conceivable circumstances a visit of what would be 
regarded as part of the British army to Brussels might be 
resented in other quarters as a wanton defiance. It is un- 
necessary to inquire whether the resentment would be reason- 
able; it is enough that it would be an embarrassing in- 
cumbrance which a prudent Government would try to avoid. 
We can hardly doubt that the War Office will see the pro- 
priety of taking this subject in hand, and framing regulations 
which shall confine the Volunteers to their own soil and to 
their proper duties. There is an old joke of a Volunteer who 
took service on condition that he should never be sent out of 
the country except in case of an invasion; and Volunteers 
may reasonably be required to doff their uniforms when they 
go abroad. They can go of course if they like, but it should 
be simply as private citizens. Not long ago some of the 
Volunteers desired to take part in a demonstration which 
was proposed to be held in London in honour of certain 
French Republicans. If there are to be expeditions to 
Brussels, why not to Paris or Berlin? The country has a 


—we know what is the general answer by which people express 
their sentiments, or, it may be, cover their want of sentiment, 
The love of these particular parts of creation is called a love of 
nature; and it is assumed that there is something so obviously 
creditable in loving nature that no further account of the tendency 
need be given. It is equally clear that the statement, in this 
shape at least, will not bear inspection. Nature, if we are to speak 
philosophically, makes men as much as it makes mountains; and 
in a large sense a cathedral is as truly a natural object as a coral 
reef. The tools employed in fashioning one were human beings, 
and those employed on the other were zoophytes; but it makes 
no difference whether the infinite chain of causes is increased by 
a link or two to the fact that both are equally products of some 
modification of the primal forces, hen the statement is 
amended in accordance with this criticism, it apparently has to 
come to this—that we dislike the presence of human nature or any 
of its manifestations, and enjoy the presence of inanimate nature. 
The amiability of the taste is then no longer self-evident. The 
voice of our own kind should surely appeal to us, it may be said, 
more forcibly than the voice of any monstrous lump of rock or 
vast expanse of water. And it may be added that the modern taste 
for savage scenery of all kinds may be shown historically to be the 
product of anti-social sentiments. Rousseau was its first prophet, 
and Byron was its ablest expositor. It was the esthetic application 
of the same creed which in the sphere of politics taught that civili- 
zation was corrupt, and that the noble savage of fiction was the ideal 
man. The practical result of this creed in one direction was the 
guillotine, and if it had been carried out logically in another, it 
would have involved the destruction of factories and the laying 
waste of cultivated land. For obvious reasons no admirers of 
savage scenery ever went quite so far as that, but, though refrain- 
ing from any proposal to destroy the existing works of man, 
they delighted in those regions which, it might be hoped, would 
never be contaminated with the presence of so hateful an animal. 
Byron loved the Jungfrau because (as he erroneously imagined) 
no mortal would ever climb it unless he had sold himself to the 
devil, and because its avalanches kept the advance of civilized 
beings at bay. He loved the ocean because nobody could plough 
or build upon its surface ; because it despises the “ vile strength 
man wields for earth’s destruction,” and is in the habit of send- 
ing him “ shivering in its playful spray” to utter confusiol. 

hatever may have been the sincerity of Byron's misdl- 
thropy, he was consistent in his view of nature. If nature 
means not the universe inclusive of man, but all that patt 
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the universe which would remain unaltered if the race 
of man were to be extirpated, then to love nature is iden- 
tical with hating mankind. If this be the whole meaning 
of our modern passion for sea and mountains, it must be 
gdmitted that the sentiment is not one which can be desired 
or expected to last. It is the product of a morbid state of society, 
and will pass away whenever things are in a sound and healthy 
condition. ‘The proper centre of interest for mankind will always 
he man, as coon as we have shaken off the morbid disgust with 
life of which the Satanic school of poetry was the natural 
outgrowth. 
‘pis theory has the merit of simplicity, and is doubtless held by 
‘ soe cst people who are liable to sea-sickness, and troubled 
wah shortness of wind. It is pleasant to them to reflect that pro- 
nsities in which they do not share are indicative of a corrupt 
Poatt, and may be expected to ow away when the world grows 
better. Something, too, may granted to these sneerers at 
modern sentiment. The love of wildness per se, of the mountains 
asa pure negation of fertile land, or of the sea as a remnant of the 
deluge, is undoubtedly unworthy of a civilized being. People 
who have recently indulged in “ —— ” have very 
frequently made themselves liable to such imputations. They 
have fallen into the purely Byronic vein, and talked as if a tempo- 
rary and misplaced feeling of disgust could be rightfully part of the 
permanent sentiment of mankind. It would be possible to test 
their sincerity, and discover their true meaning. ‘Transport one of 
these enthusiastic lovers of the wilderness to a genuine bond 
desert—to the wildest parts of the Rocky Mountains, for ex- 
e, as they were a generation ago—or to some desolate 
of the ocean where no sail ever passes—and k him there 
fora few weeks. We are much mistaken if he would not acquire 
amore hearty disgust for sea and mountains than even a grocer’s 
boy for figs. The truth is, that we only admire the savage and 
the desert where it enters as an element into other scenery. The 
Alps owe an incalculable part of their charm, even in the eyes of 
the most adventurous mountaineer, to the way in which their 
slopes are enamelled with all the a of long-continued life—to 
villages high above cliffs, and chalets creeping up to the snow, 
and paths that wander in and out of the labyrinth of valleys. 
Even in-the sternest Alpine solitudes, though no signs of life are 
actually seen, it is the latent consciousness of neighbouring 
civilization that gives the real grandeur to the scenery. The 
majesty of the peak depends on the dim sense that populous regions 
are resting on its flanks, and that the fountains which flow from it 
descend through broad inhabited lands to the Mediterranean and 
the German Ocean. In an English landscape, your mental as 
well as your physical vision is limited by the ridge of a field 
some quarter of a mile away. In the Alps or the Pyrenees, you 
can never forget that the ridges before you are important features 
in the map of Europe, and, it may be, conspicuous even from the 
moon, Views of the sea have the same character still more 
markedly. An old woman living in a remote part of Cornwall was 
lately asked whether she should not prefer living in London. She 
replied, “No ; this is a very a5 BEM place.” Whether she 
understood the precise meaning of the big word may be doubtful ; 
but the remark was perfectly true. From her sea-side village she 
could see the ships passing trom and to every quarter of the world ; 
and the mere sight of the sea was enough to suggest the thought of 
distant shores and continents. This is the real secret of the charm 
which the “ two voices” possess to a tolerably imaginative mind. 
The sea does not speak of the destruction, but of the inter-com- 
munication, of mankind; and the mountain speaks not of barren- 
ness, but of vast regions of varied and cultivated land. They 
both appeal to the same kind of sentiment which appears in 
Kant’s often quoted remark about the moral law and the 
starry heavens. They force the imagination to think of the 
whole planet, and not of the petty corner of it in which the 
spectator’s lot happens to be cast. Ifa mountain could be 
thoroughly cultivated, part of the charm would no doubt be 
broken; because one would be forced to take an interest in the 
crops and in the particular nt who had erected his fences and 
piled his heaps of manure before your nose. It is essential to the 
ellect that you should have before you only the action of the great 
forces which work throughout all nature, and not of any particular 
modifieation of them. t the sentiment is not one of posi- 
tive dislike to mankind, but only of an objection to having par- 
ticular specimens of the race thrust too closely upon your 
attention, You think of nature, not of individuals, and of her re- 
lation to the world at large, not to a particular farm or cot- 
tage. That at least is what the mountains say to any one who can 
listen to their voice. Whether there are, in fact, a large number 
of people in whom the mind’s ear is sufficiently developed to 
enable them to catch the meaning is very questionable. No 
doubt the mass of tourists regard them simply as curiosities, and 
have no — feeling aroused ; but there are also many who 
‘imly feel what they cannot express. On them the sea and the 
‘nountains produce a vague impression of sublimity, for which 
‘hey would find it difficult to account, and which is partly due to 
such considerations as we have endeavoured to indicate. Both 
‘olces speak rather in the “ grand style,” and with a lordly in- 
(ifference to petty details which after a time may become rather 
opplessive ; but their sublime utterances, when justly poe ae. 
are not ible for the Byronie sentiment with which they 
Nere tinged for a moment, and will continue to speak impressivel 
of mankind that sentiment has faded away stil 


STOPPING AT HOME. 

A® Englishman in a fair social position is almost as much 

ashamed of misspending bis leisure as of neglecting his busi- 
ness. If he comes of a decent family, and has been carefully 
brought up, he will pass his days of leisure as he will those of 
business, by rule. He will be justly proud of his capacity for 
work ; but still more proud of the wisdom wherewith he spends. 
his spare time. It is this, perhaps, more than any other one thing, 
that distinguishes him from his illiterate fellow-countrymen. Most 
Englishmen, he knows, whether rich or poor, whether educated or 
not, work with well-ordered and methodical energy. Those who 
do not are exceptional, and, whether vagrants or geniuses, belong 
equally to the irregular, and therefore to the dangerous, classes. 
But to —_ his leisure well is the glory of the educated English- 
man. He plans his holidays with the same forethought with 
which he plans his business. He gets th his holiday with 
the same energy with which he transacts his business. And, 
above all, he i care to follow established rules in the matter of 
his holidays as in his business, He does what it is usual for 
holiday-makers in his position todo. He does not pretend to be 
wiser than his friends and neighbours in this respect any more 
than in other and more important respects. He enjoys himself, 
as he employs himself, by rule. 

At present there is but one rule recognized among professional’ 
men, merchants, and all those who in this country get from four 
to eight weeks’ holiday every summer, for the right employment 
of this spare time. Itis nota very newrule. It has been pro- 
mulgated long enough, and has been sufficiently well obeyed, to 
give it an adequate sanction. It is simple, brief, and, like most 
well devised rules, not injunctive, but prohibitive. Formularized 
it would run thus—You shall not stop at home in your sum- 
mer holidays. And though this formula has never yet been 
authoritatively published, there are many laws both written and 
unwritten ~vhich are far less scrupulously obeyed. The most 
perfect, as the most usual, way of satisfying the rule is to 
go abroad and to stop somewhere in the Alps. But men with: 

rge and young families are considered guiltless if they 
go to Llandudno, or Cromer, or indeed to any seaside place not 
less than fifty miles from London. In short, the law, like all 
effective laws, may be obeyed in a thousand ways, and can be 
transgressed only in poe eee? by stopping at home. This 
must not be done; and society will not, if possible, permit it to be 
done. Whether a man who has his business in London, and is 
sufficiently rich to maintain a villa at Freshwater, and who chooses 
to spend his holiday there with his wife and children, should be 
held to have transgressed the rule, is a nice question. Probably, 
in such a case, society, while deeply regretting the depravity of 
his taste, would hold that he had complied with the spirit, if not 
with the letter, of the rule, 

The swarming holiday-makers who, at the end of June or July, 
tush out of England to the Continent, to spend their brief leisure 
in conscious or unconscious submission to the will of Mr. Cook of 
Fleet Street, regard any one among their friends and acquaintances 
who is stopping at home as a kind of social monstrosity. If, in 
answer to their pressing inquiries, he tells them that he is stopping 
at home because he cannot get a holiday this summer, they treat 
him with a mixture of pity and contempt. They are sorry for 
him; but they despise him also. There must be something not 
quite right about such a man. He has married too young or un- 
wisely. He has got too large a family. He has been lazy or 
extravagant at some time or other in his life; perhaps burdened 
himself with debt at college; and is paying for past follies by 
present impecuniosity. Or he is sordid and grasping; fond of 
making, but incapable of spending, his money; unwilling to 
diminish his gains b taking a er in his business, and there- 
fore chained ike a slave to his desk and his counter. Or he is 
stupid, and thinks that a little tour abroad would cost a great deal 
more than it need do. He fails to perceive how cheaply Mr. Cook 
would provide him a trip, with or without the privilege of “ personal 
accompaniment.” In short, there is something or other amiss with . 
the man. His inability to get away from business is not to be re- 
garded with pure pity, as if it were mere involuntary or unmerited 
suffering. The odds are that it is the consequence of his own or his- 
family’s fault. Either he has sinned or his fathers, that he is such 
amere slave to work. But if he admits, when pressed, that he 
does mean to take a little holiday, but is wen of spending it 
at home, they are unable to take such a philosophical view of his 
case. Such eccentricity irritates them. They feel towards such 
a creature not exactly contempt, and certainly not pity; but 
rather that peculiar sense of disapprobation which it is natural to 
feel towards any one who commits an irregularity. To stop at 
home in August because one cannot get a holiday is pitiable and 
somewhat contemptible. But to have a holiday and yet stop at 
home is worse. It is grossly irregular. If they have anything of 
the preaching and teaching spirit in them—and who has not P— 
they strive hard during the few days preceding their departure 
for Calais or Ostend to convert him from the error of his ways. 
They gather round him, after dinner or after church, as swallows 
in September may be seen gathering round a sick comrade, and 
put him through aclamorous catechism of mingled exhortation 
and interrogation. They ask him how on earth he proposes to 
occupy himself in Surrey when all the rest of the world is in 
Switzerland. They quote many overpowering authorities as to the 
absolute necessity of thorough change of air for a man of seden- 

ations. They point out that, according to several 


learned professors of Alpine and scientific celebrity, such complete 
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change is probably only to be found in the Alps, and certainly 
cannot be procured this side of the English Channel. If he says 
he does not want a change, they call to his mind the ae 
case of Brown, who said the same last August, but completely 
broke down before the end of December, and had to be ordered 
to Nice; or of Robinson, who overdid it just the same way 
that he is doing, and whose brother declares that he has never 
. been the same man since. Or, if he is proof against such 
appeals, they endeavour to attack him through his wife and 
hte, whom they find looking paler and thinner than they 
could wish. They invoke the willing aid of his mother-in-law, 
who feels sure that dear Elizabeth will never throw off that 
cold she caught at Lady B.’s reception till she has had a few 
weeks in a warmer climate, and ventures to prophesy that 
thorough change of scene, with mental distraction, will be found 
in the end the cheapest thing for both of them. The family 
doctor also joins the hue and cry. He has several reasons for 
doing so. The doctrine that holidays are not to be spent at 
home is one of the newest and most valuable discoveries of his 
profession. It falls in so well with the prevalent desires of his 
atients. It does not go against the grain, like telling them to 
eave off smoking, or to give up five o’clock tea, or to eat a 
mutton chop and drink only Vichy water for dinner. It takes 
half the friction out of his practice during the month of July, 
and adds a smoothness and gaiety to his transactions with his 
clients which is as beneficial to their happiness as to his purse. 
Moreover it enables him to take his own holiday in August with- 
out any overwhelming anxiety as to the blunders which his young 
partner may make during his absence, or the still more terrible 
dread that one of his best clients may be ill while he is away, and 
may send for the rival doctor. And if, when October comes round 
again, and the circle of his clients is once more gathered round 
him, he finds that some of them are suffering from the reaction 
which supervenes upon a course of airy dram-drinking at Zermatt ; 
that some are half blind with the snow, and others half baked by 
the sun; that most of them have, in their restless enthusiasm, 
eaten far too little and walked far too much; and that all of them, 
though they have evidently had quite enough change, look as if 
they might be none the worse for a little rest—he consoles himself 
by reflecting on the glorious inscrutability of the laws of health, 
on the ———_ of tracing these sufferings with any certainty 
to the fashionable remedy which he has prescribed, and on the 
important fact that at all events he is now at hand to minister to 
the sufferers. 

As a general rule, the victim of all this neighbourly interference 
is found, before the end of July, to have succumbed to the treat- 
ment. He is not — against the combined attacks of friendship, 
and science, and love. He yields with the best grace he can 
command, appeases the leader of the attack by asking him to 
draw out a tour for him, and perhaps seeks the aid of the great 
Mr. Cook in his repentant efforts to set himself right with 
society. But, supposing that by any chance a stubborn spirit 
should be found who has refused to be converted by any amount 
of preaching and teaching, but has ~ ¥yN in trying the effect of 
spending a holiday at home, would it be too great a heresy to 
suggest that — after all he may not have his time so 
miserably as his migrating friends predicted that he would? Is 
it not just conceivable that, after the rush and roar of the London 
season, he may have found the repose and comparative solitude of 
his home not altogether distasteful, and that, far from lamenting 
the absence of all his kind friends and neighbours, or feeling pangs 
of remorse that he was not in their company, crowding the 
gardens and salons of the Bellevue or clustering with them on the 
summit of the Faulhorn, he may have felt as if their temporary 
absence brought him a greater change and relief than he could 
have found in sporting with them to any amount over the “ Play- 
ground of Europe.” As to his occupation, is it not just possible 
that he may have managed to get through his few weeks of com- 

arative loneliness without any serious suffering from ennui? 
Suppose, for example, that he is a man of such eccentric tastes as 
not to be content, like the rest of his friends and neighbours, that 
his only reading in the course of his mature years should be in 
newspapers, novels, a pee and such works of travel and 
history as are published annually between November and July. 
Suppose thathe has a fancy to read, at least once in every two or 
three years, something rather more substantial, something of a 
rather higher standard than even the best of the current literature 
of the day; and that he finds it impossible to do this in the midst 
of the ordinary course of business and society, when his whole 
reading time is necessarily absorbed by current literature. Is it 
not just possible to understand how such a man may have resolved 
to devote a holiday every now and then to vention over some 
amy masterpiece which he has never studied since his school- 

y days, and perhaps never before read carefully through ; and 
may have found in such an occupation what seemed to him to be 
rest, thorough change, and enjoyment of the very highest order ? 


THE OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS AT COLOGNE. 


ie is too early as yet to do more than offer some general com- 
ments on the proceedings of the Congress at Cologne which 
closed on Sunday last. A brief summary of the principal 
speeches and motions, with the names of the more prominent 
speakers, is all that we have at present before us. No doubt a 
full official Report will be eventually issued, as was done last 
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year, when the meeting was held at Munich; but we may haye 
some weeks, or even months, to wait for it; and meanwhile 
there is quite enough in the brief record already pubjj 
taken in connexion with the letters and addresses of the 
leading Anglican divines who were present by invitation at the 
Congress, to suggest matter for curious reflection. In externa] 
details there appears to have been a close similarity between the 
programmes of 1871 and of 1872. In both cases the Co 
extended over three days, the last of them being a Sunday, 
and closed with a public session at which ladies wer 
resent in considerable numbers. On _ both occasions Dr 
Schulte, the distinguished Professor of Canon Law at Prague 
presided, and the various resolutions submitted to the assembly 
were previously drawn up by a Committee appointed for the pur- 
pose. There was, however, as was natural and almost ineyj 
a marked difference in the character of the resolutions this year 
In the first Congress it was necessary to lay down a general state. 
ment of principles, both as defining the theological position of the 
Old Catholics and as a basis for action. So far as our present jn. 
formation goes, this programme has been maintained intact, 
the Congress of this year has chiefly devoted itself to the eon. 
sideration of practical and administrative details, some of them 
certainly having a very important bearing on the future of the 
movement, but not tending to alter its professed scope, as g 
reforming movement within the bosom of Catholicism, not 
revolt against the Catholic Church. The English and American 
Bishops who addressed the assembly seem to have confined 
themselves for the most part to general expressions of sympathy, 
but the Russian ecclesiastic who was present from St. Peters. 
burg, and the Archbishop of Utrecht, are reported to have 
dwelt on the necessity of making Christian truth the basis of 
unity; and this of course opens up the whole question of the 
standards of orthodox belief, which however was not formall 
entered upon. There was a long debate on discipli 
and liturgical reform, but the subject was ultimately resery 
according to the brief summary before us, “ to the constituti 
organs of the Church”—a statement which requires further 
explanation, but which seems to have referred to the pro 
organization of an Old Catholic episcopate. A motion about 
the conditions of a valid marriage, apparently designed to 
set aside the Tridentine requirement of the presence of the 
parish priest, was rejected—very possibly from a conviction 
that no decision on that point could have any practical value 
without the concurrence of the civil Government. By far the 
most important motions adopted, though we know little as yet of 
their details, were those concerning the appointment of bish 
and the steps to be taken for effecting a reunion of the Oi 
Catholics with other Christian bodies. The Committee named 
for dealing with the latter subject includes Dollinger, Fried. 
rich, Michelis, Schulte, Reinkens, Langen, and Michaud, besides 
a few others less ——, known. Two Central Committees were 
also proposed to appointed—one for South Germany, to sit at 
Munich, and one for North Germany, to sit at Cologne, but it was 
eventually arranged “ that the Central Committee should sit 
alternately at Munich and Cologne, and this next year at 
Munich.’ 

This is the substance of what has as yet been communicated to 
the public, and it is of course very easy, as several of our contem- 
poraries have not been slow to discover, to sneer at the whole affair 
asa mere pompous display of ecclesiastical pedantry, which touches 
no genuine human interest and can lead to no permanent result, If 
these men really wish to make an impression on their age, it is 
urged, they must hoist their colours at the masthead, and let us 
know unmistakably under what flag they sail; Catholics we 
know, and Protestants we know, but religionists who claim com- 
munion with Rome when Rome has laid them under anathema, 
who call themselves Catholics and defy the authority of the Pope, 
are at best an enigma to us. We can only believe in their hon 
at the expense of their common sense. To such criticisms the fuller 
information about the proceedings of the Congress which is 
sure to be forthcoming can hardly be expected to afford a 
complete reply. Something, of course, it will do to give more 
definite form to the vague generalities of newspaper Correspon- 
dents, but a certain amount of vagueness is inseparable from the 
present position of the Old Catholics, and to condemn it as fatal 
to the movement is to condemn the movement altogether. It may 
be admitted at once that the rough-and-ready policy of Luther, 
in proclaiming war to the knife with the Church whose abuses he 
assailed, was a simpler and, for the moment at least, a more 
successful plan. But then it is a fundamental principle of the Old 
Catholic leaders that Luther’s policy was a mistake ; and whereas 
he succeeded in tearing half Europe from the obedience of 
Rome, and virtually originating the countless schisms into which 
it has been subsequently subdivided, their aim is not to add one 
more to the existing sects, but to reform the abuses in the old 
Church from which they sprang, and restore the Christian uni 
which their defection has broken up. That the object isa noble 
one will mae Pg denied; what is said is that it is imprac- 
ticable, and this is an objection the force of which can 
only be estimated by the results. And those who are most 
sanguine in the cause will probably be ready to allow that any 
definite result must be very gradually attained. Perhaps, after all, it 
may never be attained ; but meanwhile it does seem to us pretty cleat 
that if Dr. we od and his friends were to adopt the advice of 
some of their English critics, and commence operations by openly 
breaking with their Church, they would make success not dif_i 
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; ible. We have never professed ourselves disciples of 
bat impos! Dean of Westminster, but there is one point ” his 
bo to Dr. Hiiber, accepting the invitation to the Cologne 

which does seem less im 
jously true in itself, though it may not be very happily 
than obviow indeed the pectliarity of the Old Catholics, 
distinguished from the t reformers of former ages, that 
ei think the amelioration of the Church can best be accom~ 
ished, not by caer, it and founding new sects—which, 
as he justly observes, are likely to become narrower than the com- 
munion they have left—but by developing whatever germs of 
good and true are to be found there; in other words, by internal 
reform, not by aggression from without. It is idle now to specu- 
jate on what might have been the consequences of pursuing 
this line of policy three centuries ago. There were many at the 
time on oth sides who were anxious to adopt it, but they were 
overborne by superior authority or superior force. Neither Rome 
nor Luther ever really dreamt of concession. And, to say nothing 
of the religious results of the quarrel, which will be very 
differently regarded from different points of view, one lamentable 
result it has certainly roduced in a copious harvest of hatreds 
and heartburnings, and in deluging Europe with torrents of 
Christian blood. There is surely enough. in the experience of the 
to justify the leaders of a new reforming movement in 
attempting what, if not a more practicable, is in itself a more 
excellent, way. 

We have spoken before of Dean Stanley’s letter, as also of 
another and \~ more elaborate document, which has lately found 
its way into the Times, addressed some months ago by the Bishop 
of Lincoln to the President of the Congress, in explanation of his 
taking part init. Nor do we propose now to enter afresh on any 
detailed criticism of Dr. Wordsworth’s manifesto, which, as might 
be expected from its authorship, is scholarly in language, high- 

incipled and religious in its tone, and just a little pedantic. But 
its main drift is not only, as was natural, sufficiently unlike Dean 
Stanley’s, but, as it appears to us, directly at issue with the whole 
scheme of the movement in which the writer professes his warm 

pathy. The Bishop of Ely is reported to have said at the 
, “ We do not come to teach, but to be taught. We do 
not come to dictate to you, expecting you to join us or the reverse, 
but desiring fellowship.” On the other hand, Bishop Words- 
worth, as we read both his letter and the report of his Latin 
speech, does very decidedly come forward to teach, and chal- 
lenges the Old Catholics to accept the Anglican position pure 
and simple. He calls on them at once to abandon “ the twelve 
new Articles of the Creed of Pope Pius,” and inferentially, 
though he does not say so totidem verbis, to adopt the Thirty-nine 
Articles of 1562 in their place. We do not know what reply 
was made to this suggestion, but it is clear that it was not 
adopted, and to an outsider it would certainly appear that the 
Old Catholics would have stultified their whole position by adopt- 
ing it, What may be the precise authority of the Council of 
Trent is a question which they may fairly enough decline 
to discuss at present, as long as they can conscientiously 
accept its doctrines as a true expression, so far as they go, of 
Christian truth ; while it is obvious that to repudiate them on 
their own authority would be to break their historical continuity 
with the Roman Catholic Church altogether. And when Dr. 
Wordsworth argues that the Council of Trent was not ceu- 
menical, and had no right to add to the Creeds, it is surely 
enough to re ly that still less is the Convocation of Canterbury 
“ecumenical, on whose authority he is himself content to 
accept Thirty-nine “ new Articles,” some of which Dr. Déllinger 
pet perhaps find as difficult to reconcile with aire tradition 
as he finds the Twelve Articles of Trent. e fact is that, if 
the Old Catholics are to maintain their position at all, all such 
detailed discussions on doctrine are, to say the least, — 
The Vatican Council has promulgated dogmas which they 
consider erroneous, and they a boldly disavowed its authority 
and its teaching. The Tridentine doctrines they hold to be true, 
and they publicly professed last year at Munich to accept them as 
their standard of orthodox belief. In the same way they have 
wisely in virtually repudiating Father Hyacinthe’s para- 
doxical escapade, though not unwilling to submit the question of 
clerical celibacy to reconsideration, when the proper time for doing 
so arrives. On what terms they will be prepared to enter into 
communion with other Christian bodies we do not yet know; 
perhaps they do not quite know themselves. But they have 
appointed an admirably composed Committee to consider the sub- 
ject; and the question can afford to wait. Their first and most 
wgent business is to consolidate and diffuse their influence within 
the borders of their own communion. If they can succeed in 
leavening the Roman Catholic Church with something of their 
own hopeful and conciliatory spirit, abundant opportunities will 
occur of manifesting its reawakened sympathy for those without. 


IRISH IDEAS. 


(THE Irish Home Rulers lately achieved a peculiarly national 
~ triumph. They held a meeting in Dublin to celebrate the Belfast 
nots, and a couple of resolutions, one requiring that “ every 
member of the Association should be unanimous upon the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland,” and the other conveying “ the best and 
warmest thanks” of the Association alike to the Orange brother- 
hood and to the Roman Catholics of Ulster. It will be remem- 


bered that on the occasion which drew forth these compliments 
the Orangemen and Roman Catholics of Belfast were engaged for 
six days in frantic efforts to murder each other; and it may be 
admitted that, if they had actually been in the enjoyment of the 
kind of independence they are accused of desiring, there would 
have been nothing to prevent the gratification of their homicidal 
fury to the fullest extent. As it was, their sport was limited 
to less than a week’s fitful fighting, and not nearly so much execu- 
tion was done on either side as might have been expected if the 
authorities had not interfered for the protection of life and pro- 
perty. The rioters not only bludgeoned each other, but shot a 
policeman, and shooting a policeman is a great thing in the eyes 
of Home Rulers and Fenians. Trifling as the incident ma 
be in itself, it is the assertion of a great principle. It will 
be seen that the Home Rulers are quite consistent in their 
passion for anarchy, and they resent the despotism of logic as 
no less degrading than the tyranny of law. After this remarkable 
exhibition of violent unreason, it might have been supposed that 
they would have taken a little repose, but repose; it seems, is not 
to their taste. Last week they contrived to get up what is called 
“ascene at the revival of one of the old customs of Limerick—the 
wedding of the Shannon. It appears that the Mayor of Limerick 
weds the Shannon, not as the Tce of Venice used to wed the 
Adriatic, with a ring, but, by throwing a dart over the river in 
token of his jurisdiction. The present Mayor, anxious to excel 
his predecessors, discharged the dart from a bow, thus adding 
several yards of water to the dominion of the city; and some of 
the guests at the festival seem to have taken, in another sense, to 
the long bow also, and made some noble practice. Mr. Joynt, 
Crown and Treasury Solicitor, began thefun. In returning thanks 
officially for the toast of “The Lord-Lieutenant, and Prosperit 
to Ireland,” he gracefully coupled the name of Lord Spencer with 
a eulogium on Mr. Butt. He ats of Irishmen being forced by 
a denial of “fair play” to seek bread across the Atlantic, and 
intimated that he should certainly vote for the Home Rule 
representative at the next election. ‘There is perhaps nothing 
surprising in an Irish official displaying his independence in this 
manner, and Mr. Joynt only followed the familiar precedents of 
aspirants for promotion in his own country. Mr. Butt asserted 
that “fair play” was all that was wanted to make Limerick, 
“if not the post-office of the world, at least the centre 
of communication between the Old World and the New.” When 
they had Home Rule, he predicted that “the ships of the world 
would sail within those headlands that seemed to bid the world 
seek the Shannon with its riches.” Mr. Butt did not indicate 
how this was to be accomplished, but it is obvious that Queens- 
town might object to be supplanted by Limerick, and that even a 
National Parliament in Du fin might hesitate to pass unlimited 
grants of public money for the benefit of Mr. Butt’s consti- 
tuents, especially as the money would then come entirely out of 
the pockets of Irish taxpayers. There would, of course, be no 
supplies from the milch-cow across the Channel. A few weeks ago 
a couple of large new docks were opened at Belfast. The Lagan 
in its natural condition will hardly compare with the Shannon, 
but the people who live on its banks are in the habit of doing 
things for themselves instead of hankering after Government 
help, or postponing action until Mr. Butt is President of an 
Irish Republic. Ireland is not the only country which is drained 
by emigration. Large numbers of emigrants depart every year 
from England and Scotland; and although Germany can scarcely 
be represented as an oppressed nationality, the emigration of 
Germans to America and elsewhere is at least as great as 
that of the Irish, Whilst demanding Home Rule, Mr. Joynt 
was obliged to admit that, “with the exception of the partial 
failure of the potato crop, no country in the world enjoyed at this 
moment such industrial prosperity or such security in the soil” as 
Ireland. Indeed the evidenes on this point which comes from all 
quarters is irresistible. The farmers keep more live stock and 
have more money in the banks than formerly. The food and 
clothing of the people are better, shops of all kinds are more 
numerous, and furnish goods of a superior kind, and wages are 
everywhere rising. 

It is the favourite doctrine of a certain school of politicians or 
theorists that Ireland ought to be governed .according to Irisk 
ideas, and it is necessary therefore to take every opportunity of 
ascertaining what Irish ideas are. Father Quaide played a pro- 
minent part at the nuptials of the Shannon, and enlivened the 
marriage service with a little brisk commination. He was dis- 
gusted, he said, to hear people talking of the prosperity of Ireland, 
and it is natural, of course, that an agitator should resent the 
existence of substantial facts which are the best answer to his 
subversive proposals. In Father Quaide’s opinion a country is in 
a state of abject destitution when it has to import food for its own 
consumption, and he does not seem to be aware that, as imports 
have—for the present at least—to be paid for, they are, to a 
certain extent, an indication of wealth. It is not a discouragin 
circumstance that the Irish should now be eating bread instea 
of potatoes, and enjoying imported luxuries. It was Father 
Quaide, we believe, who invented the pretty phrase about 
“tumbling landlords”; and only a few weeks since he 
denounced Mr. Gladstone as an ‘‘impious h ite,” and declared 
that “he would be at his throat if he could.” At Limerick the 
reverend gentleman was comparatively moderate, and justified an 
appeal to physical force only in the last resort; that is to say, he 
would prefer, as a man of peace, that Home Rule should be 
established, if possible, without a civil war. It was ridiculous, 
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he said, to talk of prosperity when there was a bridge at the 
entrance to Limerick which would be a disgrace to a mean village ; 
and this circumstance certainly throws a good deal of light on the 

irit, or want of a of the inhabitants. They are content to 
‘dream visions of the Shannon covered with fleets of merchant- 
nen summoned thither from all of the world, as if by an 
enchanter’s wand, at the bidding of a Home Rule Government ; 
while in the meantime the everyday wants of the town are 
shamefully neglected. If the bridge is not as it should be, this 
is clearly the fault, not of the Government, but of the inhabitants. 
Father Quaide naturally adopts the view of the Inspectors of 
Trish Fisheries, that Irish fishermen should be subsidized by the 
State. Scotland, he asserted, got thousands a year from the 
Government for the fisheries, while Ireland did not get a sixpence. 
In point of fact, the “ branding” of Scotch herrings, which is 
sometimes assumed to be a bounty, is in the nature of a tax, the 
expense of the operation and something over being paid for, 
not by the Treasury, but by the fish-curers. The Scotch 
fisheries have the benefit of about 1,000/. a year, which is 
part of asum guaranteed at the Union in return for a considera- 
tion then given, and there is also a sum of 3,000/, a year for the 
repairs of piers and harbours. An allowance which was formerly 
made for the repair of fishermen’s boats was given up on account 
of the carelessness and neglect which it was found to encourage 
on the part of the men. On the other hand, the total amount 
of grants in aid of the Irish fisheries, loans, contributions, &c., 
was from 1821 to 1864 nearly a quarter of a million. The 
Report of the Irish Inspectors furnishes the best answer to their 
proposal to put Irish fishermen on the Consolidated Fund. They 
tell us that, “ of the total produce, independent of oyster fisheries, 
the Irish fishermen hardly gain more than a fourth, English, 
Scotch, Manx, and French boats carrying off the remainder.” 
Thus it appears that it pays fishermen to come from England, 
Scotland, and even from France to catch fish in Irish waters ; but 
Trish fishermen are starving with the fish at their own door, and 
threaten to give up fishing unless the Government will come down 
with a handsome bonus. It can hardly be necessary to point out 
= obvious and only inference to be drawn from such a state of 

ings. 

0 and especially Irishmen of the Home Rule type, 
sometimes complain that Englishmen do not understand them, and 
it must be acknowledged that it is not always easy todoso. A 
Home Ruler, who is also a Professor, made it a matter of serious 
complaint the other day that the smallpox had prevailed much 
more severely in England than in Ireland. Of course he did not 
put the complaint exactly in that way. He contrasted the large 
amount paid for expenses in connexion with the smallpox in Eng- 
land with the comparatively small amount, not quite half, devoted 
to similar purposes in his own country; but he put out of sight 
the fact that the allowances were in proportion to the spread of 
the disease, and that Ireland had a smaller grant in consequence of 
her happy immunity from the violent oro which had ravaged 
England. A moment’s reflection, or a little inquiry into the facts 
of the case, would dissipate many other grievances of the same 
kind. It is not surprising that agitators should indulge in gross 
misstatements and draw fancy pictures of the material advantages 
to be expected from a change of Government; but it is cer- 
tainly discouraging to observe that their assurances are reddily 
accepted, or at least allowed to pass unchallenged. The real 
danger of Ireland lies, we suspect, less in the disaffection of the 

asantry than in the selfishness and want of spirit of the great 
beay of the middle classes. Home Rule candidates have been re- 
turned to Parliament, not because they commanded an absolute 
majority in any constituency, but because a great many electors 
abstained from voting. Itis on this kind of passive or negative 
support that the agitators reckon. ‘ Home Rule,” said Archbisho 
McHale when examined at Galway, “is an ambiguous phrase, an 
I do not understand it so well as repeal of the Union. Repeal of 
the Union I understand, and I approve of it.” Itisthe ambiguity 
of Home Rule, however, which is its chief attraction. There is 
no reason to suppose that a, pon section of the Irish people 
really desires either Home Rule or repeal of the Union; but Mr. 
Butt and Father Quaide are tacitly, if not openly, encouraged in 
their agitation for the sake of the effect which it is expected to 
have upon the Government. The Irish are not perhaps a very 
logical people, but they have at any rate logic enough to perceive 
that hitherto almost every concession they have obtained has been 
obtained apparently as the result of frightening the Government. 
Indeed they have been told as much by English statesmen. 
Irishmen are quite ready to believe Mr. Gladstone when he says 
that Fenianism was at the bottom of the legislation on the 
Church and Land questions; and as-there are still some other 
things which they want, they are naturally led to the conclusion 
that the best way to get them is to alarm the Government by 
another bogie. Any stick is good enough to beat a dog 
with, and any sort of agitation is thought to be good enough 
as a means of embarrassing and annoying the authorities, 
and inspiring them with vague apprehensions. It will be 
observed that, as a rule, respectable people in Ireland do not care 
to identify themselves with the Home Rule movement. They 
leave the agitators to take their own course, and simply refrain 
from opposing them. The meetings and speeches are all on one side. 
Mr. Butt accuses the Irish members of betraying their country, 
and asserts that they do not represent the feelings of their con- 
stituents. We are afraid that in one respect at least they represent 
them almost too faithfully. Nothing can be more painful and signi- 


ficant than the want of moral courage which is displayed by Trish 
members. It is certain that there are few of them who sympathizg 
with the Home Rulers; yet they are afraid to come orward to 
expose the shallow sophisms and reckless misrepresentations of 
the agitators and to do justice to the Government. In the exep. 
cise of his discretion the Lord Lieutenant has recently deemed jt 
necessary to suspend the publication of a couple of seditious news. 
apers. It may be doubted whether the articles which ap 
in the Zrishman and Flag of Ireland were much more violent than 
some of the speeches which have been delivered by Father 
Quaide and his friends; but there can be no doubt that articles of 
this kind are calculated to do a vast amount of mischief when 
circulated among ignorant and ‘excitable people, and that 
editors had grossly abused the license accorded to them. There 
is no other country in Europe where such publications would 
have been tolerated for a single day. The Lord-Lieutenant was 
clearly bound to exercise the power entrusted to him if he thought 
that circumstances required it. This incident has supplied the 
Home Rulers with another subject of agitation, and it might haye 
been expected that their misstatements and invectives would be 
answered by some of the members who threw upon the Lord- 
Lieutenant by a special enactment the responsibility of dealj 
with seditious prints. Whether it is desirable to restrain the 
freedom of the press is a question of pclicy which must be 
determined by the circumstances of each case; but the general 
right of the Government to put a stop to incitements to disorder 
is perfectly clear. It is just as constitutional to stamp out a 


‘seditious press as to stamp out a cattle-plague, or to insist asa 


Sanitary precaution upon the removal of nuisances. A Government 
would be simply imbecile which allowed proposals for its violent 
overthrow to be freely advertised and recommended, 


GERMAN ROMANESQUE. 


WE last year wound upa series of papers on several of the 
chief cities of Northern Italy with a general view of the char. 
acteristic features of the style of architecture which is most 
tially distinctive of the country. That is the Italian Romanesque, 
the style which reaches its highest stage of beauty and majesty 
in the great cathedral of Pisa. We purpose now to wind up 
the desultory comments which we have lately been making on 
some of the great buildings of Germany with a similar general 
view of the contemporary architecture of that country. Italy 
and Germany may indeed be looked on as forming one Empire 
architecturally, just as they so long did peeets as distinguished 
from the lands to the west of them. The history of the art in the 
two lands has much in common as distinguished from England or 
France. In both we can hardly hesitate to say that the Roman- 
esque buildings claim the highest place in historical interest, 
perhaps even in artistic merit. In Italy there is of course no 
doubt of it; one can hardly keep one’s patience with the nation 
which, having worked out so pure and beautiful a style as the best 
Italian Romanesque, could throw it aside for the —* imitations 
of foreign forms which pass as Italian Gothic. Germany of 
course this is not the case; Germany, as all the world knows, 
contains some of the most perfect and admirable specimens of Gothic 
architecture which ever were reared. Yet in Germany, as in Italy, 
it is the Romanesque buildings which are the most truly native; 
they are those which we at once feel to be exclusively characteristic 
of the country, at home there and out of place everywhere else, 
Gothic seems in Germany, as in Italy, to be something of foreign 
birth, but with one most important difference. In Italy the foreign 
style never took root ; it turned out the elder national style, but 
it never became naturalized itself; Italian Gothic is not Gothic, 
but a mere unsuccessful imitation of the Gothic of Germany, 
France, or England. In Germany on the other hand the foreign 
style thoroughly took root; it developed a national variety, ranking 
alongside of the national varieties which grew up in other lands; 
but still it never produced forms so thoroughly native, so thoroughly 
the growth of the country and characteristic of it, as the forms of 
the German Romanesque. If any one were called on to pick out 
a building that should be specially and unmistakeably German, it 
is almost certain that he would pick out a eryreaes building. 
If he were called on to pick out a building that should be s y 
and unmistakeably French or English, it is almost certain that he 
would pick out some form of Gothic. We go to Kiln, and in the 
metropolitan church we admire one of the architectural wonders 
of the world; but if we want to see something not belonging to 
the whole world, but specially belonging to Germany, we go to 
the church of the Apostles, of St. Martin, of St. Mary in the 
Capitol. Perhaps all this is as it should be. It is perhaps fitting 
that the style which in all forms still bears the undying impress 
of Rome should be, above all others, the style which is felt at 
onée as most native and characteristic in both of the two great 
Imperial realms. 

e believe that we have, in talking of these matters, more than 
once put forth the doctrine that up to about the middle of the 
eleventh century one common style of architecture, of Italian 
origin, prevailed throughout Western Europe. Of this common 
Primitive style the oldest remains, not being strictly Ronee 
through all the Western lands are examples, our own s0-call 
“ Anglo-Saxon” buildings among them. But in Aquitaine, 
France, Normandy, and England this common Primitive le 
was local styles, Romanesque like itself, but 
having local characteristics of its own, just like the French, 
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- and German varieties of Gothic in after times, In 
I and Germany on the other hand it can hardly be said that 
ie rocess of supplanting took place. In Germany, above all, we 
pet 7 rather say that the Primitive style was kept in use, re- 
tained cased, and developed, all through the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The best German Romanesque of the twelfth 
century has less in common with our Norman of the same age than 
st has with our so-called “ Anglo-Saxon” of the age before. That 
is to say, it is not a new style, supplanting the Primitive, as hap- 


ed in Gaul and Britain, but an improved form of the Primitive 


itself, 


“Thus far Italy and Germany have points of agreement in their 
architectural history, as contrasted with England, France, and 
Aquitaine. They have points of agreement also in the history of 
the process by which Romanesque went out of use. In England the 
transition from Romanesque to Gothic takes up the greater part of 
the last half of the twelfth century; a few pure Gothic buildings 
are found before the end of the twelfth; no buildings of even the 
first decade of the thirteenth century show more than the last 
faint traces of the departing Romanesque. The Transitional period 
in France is pretty well contemporary with that in England; but 
the development is in some me slower, in others quicker; quicker 
in windows, slower in mouldings, pillars, and their capitals. No one 
can call either Salisbury or Amiens anything but perfect Gothic; but 
it has been remarked over and over again that the windows at 
Amiens are more advanced than those at Salisbury, while the pil- 
Jars at Salisbury are more advanced than those at Amiens. But, 
both in France and in England, the Gothic grows by slow stages 
out of the earlier Romanesque. The pointed arch is first intro- 
duced into the main arches of the building ; then it makes its way 
into the smaller decorative arches; lastly, forms of moulding and 
other enrichment are worked out which better harmonize with 
the new construction than those which were before in use. But 
all these stages are pretty well over by the first years of the thir- 
teenth cent In Germany, however, just as in Italy, we find 
yound-arched buildings down to the end of the twelfth century, and 
even a good way into the thirteenth. These round-arched buildings 
may indeed show signs that a change is coming; they may depart 
in some things from the purity of the Romanesque ideal; they 
may even show a few pointed arches mingled with the round; 
but their whole feeling and general effect is still Romanesque not 
Gothic, hardly even Transitional. All this is the case in Italy 
also ; in neither pag fer there any Transitional style in the same 
sense that there is in England and ce; the German Transition, 
Limburg for instance, is simply a modified Ronianesque. It does 
not seem as if the German Gothic, like the ]’rench and English 
Gothic, grew out of the earlier style; it rather supplants 
the Romanesque, just as the so-called Italian Gothic sup- 

lants the Italian Romanesque ; the only difference is that in 

ermany Romanesque is supplanted by real and good Gothic, 
while in Italy it is supplanted by a sham. But in both cases 
the new style, whatever it is, seems to come in pretty well 
ready made. The introduction of Gothic in Germany was, if we 
look to dates, more like the introduction of the Norman form of 
Romanesque in England. We are amazed to find that Ealdwine’s 
work at Jarrow is only twenty years older than William of St. 
Canilef’s work at Durham; it has more in common with the work 
of Benedict Biscop four hundred years earlier. So at Koln the 
gap in architectural effect between the Apostles Church and the 
cathedral seems a gap of ages. But the real chronological gap is 
not very great. Save asmall part of the west end, no part of 
the Apostles Church is older than 1199; the work was still 
unfinished in 1222, and the metropolitan church, a distinct 
advance alike upon Salisbury and Amiens, was begun in 1248. In 
short the fully “ge ae Gothic style seems in Germany to come 
in quite suddenly. There is nothing like that gradual growth 
which any one may trace who walks from one end of Romsey 
Abbey to another. 

Dr. Whewell long ago pointed out some of the main differences 
between German Romanesque and our Norman style in England. 
He pointed out especially the absence of the huge round piers 
which are so distinctively an English fashion, and the rarity of 
many of the mouldings and other enrichments with which we 
are familiar in our own buildings. But his view was throughout 
constructive rather than historical. Thomas Hope had before him, 
though going rather too far in speaking of German architecture as 
“ Lombard,” fully caught the true connexion between the styles 
of Italy and of Germany. Mr. Petit again, in that careless kind 
of way in which he let drop so many acute remarls for other people 
to work out more fully, saw the connexion between the German 
style and the few remains of Primitive Romanesque, the so-called 
“Anglo-Saxon” buildings in England. Putting all this together, 
we can get at a very fair historical view of the style. The 
Primitive Romanesque, which was cut short in Aquitaine, France 
and England in the course of the eleventh century, lived on and 
flourished in Germany till the end of the twelfth. The charac- 
teristic external feature of the style, the tall, square, hard, un- 
buttressed bell-towers with midwall shafts, which spread from 
Italy over all Western lands, has left among ourselves only a few 
small and rude examples. In Germany it went on through the 
Whole period of Romanesque, and even, as in Italy, greatly in- 
fluenced the towers of the period which came after. But. it was 
bag in Germany in a way which was never thought of in Italy. 
The campanile of Italy is essentially a detached tower ; if it does 
Just touch the church, it hardly ever really forms part of it; such 
an outline as that of St, Am at Milan, the two western 


towers and the central cupola, must be nearly unique. The 
German architects seized on the two great Italian features, the 
campanile and the central cupola, and worked them r into 
forms which were unknown anywhere else, and which certain] 
roduced the most varied and picturesque buildings in the worl 
The Norman architects undoubtedly borrowed their central 
lanterns from the Italian cupolas, but they always preferred the 
square form to the octagon, and they at most gave it two satellites 
in the form of towers at the west end. But the Germans de- 
lighted in the octagonal form ; Mey delighted also in bringing the 
two elements—the tower, commonly square, but sometimes round 
or octagonal, and the bea the closest possible neighbour- 
hood. The German architect attained his object when he placed 
an apse immediately against a transept broken by a central tower 
or cupola, and further flanked his apse with two towers such as 
English or Norman practice would have placed at the west-end as 
rt of a front. But this was not all; the typical German church 
as nothing that can be called a front ; it has, so tospeak, two east 
ends; as there is within both an eastern and a western choir, so there 
is without an eastern and a western apse, each having, in the most 
perfect examples, its own transept, its own cupola, its own central 
tower. There is thus at each end a group which taken by itself 
would be highly picturesque, and the combination of the two, as we 
see it in the great Rhenish minsters of Mainz and Worms, and 
in the Abbey of Laach, certainly surpasses every other kind of 
building in varied and picturesque effect. Of course such a form 
is far from universal. Many churches leave out the western apse 
and nave and front of the English or Norman type. Others leave 
out the cupolas, and have simply a pair of towers at each end, 
whether flanking apses or not. In others, as in the Apostles 
Church at Kéln, the east end has its full allowance of apse, 
cupolas, and towers, while a single huge tower occupies the 
west end. In short, it is hard to find two churches exactly alike ; 
but from the single tower of Schaffhausen to the seven towers of 
Limburg, the German churches aim at a picturesque grouping 
which has no parallel elsewhere, and the towers throughout the 
Romanesque period are of a thoroughly Italian kind. When we 
remember that the double apse was not unknown in England, we 
may feel that we see in the German minsters of the twelfth cen- 
tury pretty much what we should have had in contemporary 
England if the development of our native style had not been 
checked by the Norman influence which began before the Con- 
quest and became supreme after it. 

But if the German churches surpass all others in variety of ex- 
ternal outline, they certainly sink below all other finished forms of 
Romanesque in their treatment of the internal elevations. As Dr. 
Whewell says, the huge round piers of Southwell and Durham are 
unknown, and the light columnar pier, though not unknown, is 
the exception and not the rule. The characteristic pier of Ger- 
many, no less than of Aquitaine, is square, and thet most commonly 
with very little relief in the way of attached shafts. The tri- 
forium is sometimes designed and used as a gallery ; sometimes a 
blank space, as in so many Italian churches, comes between the 
nave and the clerestory. And the clerestory often merely consists 
of isolated windows cut through the wall, with little or no 
attempt to work them either into a continuous series or to connect 
them in any way with the stages below. The apses in a German. 
church are often well finished within as well as without, but 
the nave between them is commonly quite unworthy either of the 
apses or of its own outside. Notwithstanding all the majesty of 

peier and Mainz, their main elevations cannot for a moment 
compare with Caen or Peterborough. 

The features which connect the German buildings with Italy 
on the one hand, and with the other remains of Primitive Roman- 
esque on the other, of course show themselves mainly in the 
towers. But they are not wanting in other parts of the buildings. 
The double splay so common in the windows at once connects 
them with our own early buildings. And as Primitive Roman- 
— is so rare elsewhere, it is almost fair to argue backwards, 
and to infer that, whatever in the German building is unlike our 
Norman is a vestige of the style once common to Western Europe. 
Certainly the earlier the German churches are, the less they are 
like Norman. In the later buildings, Transitional or nearly so, some 
of the distinctive features die out, and the difference between 
German and Norman Romanesque is less strongly marked. The 
late churches at K6ln are less unlike Norman than is St. Patroclus 
at Soest, or St. Burchard at Wiirzburg. But even where the 
difference is least, it is still vey great. The German style 
is preeminently a distinct national variety of Romanesque, an 
independent offshoot from the common source in Italy, and one 
which has more in common with the earlier than with the later 
form of Romanesque in our own island. As such, no style is more 
worthy of study on the ground of its historic importance, and, 
seen from the outside, no buildings are more worthy of study on 
the ground of their intrinsic excellence, 


HOTEL LIFE. 


th any one wants to see human nature stripped of certain con- 
ventional disguises and reduced to some of its primary elements, 
let him try a boarding-house or “ family hotel” for a while. If 
not always a profitable, it is generally an amusing, exhibition of 
character; and materials are never wanting to the student of 
human life. The predominating quality of most people will be 
found to be selfishness. There is a kind of fighting for self that 
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goes on which is funny, because concentrated on such mean 
objects. Who shall have the most comfortable chair, the best 
place at the window or the cosiest by the fire, such are the favourite 
prizes to be gained by superior craft or boldness; and the ladies 
chiefly interested have recourse to a series of manceuvres to cir- 
cumvent their rivals, or steal a march on them unprepared, more 
ingenious at times than well bred. Then there is the lady who 
appropriates the only footstool, and the lady who disputes the 
appropriation, and sometimes “comes to words” on the same; 


e couple that oe ys the bagatelle board, and the couple | 


waiting savagely for their turn, which comes only when the gong 
sounds for dinner, or the sky clears up for their walk. The quartet 


that settle themselves to whist every evening as to a regular part | 
of the business of life, without caring to inquire whether others | 


would like to cut in or not, are more justified in their exclusive- 
ness; else it may happen that a Club man who can make bis bad 
cards beat his opponent’s good ones is mated with a partner who 
inquires anxiously “Is that the queen to beat?” then, with the 
king in his hand, quietly drops the deuce, and gives the adver- 
saries the game. All these, however, are seapieled with equally 
hostile feelings by the rest of the community ; and sharp sermons 
are administered on the sin of selfishness by the bolder sort, with 
the application too evident to be misunderstood, 

At meal times the same kind of odd fighting for self goes on. 
The table is set as for a dinner party; but it is the hands of Esau 
and the voice of Jacob. Instead of the silent waiting for one’s 
turn, with the quiet acceptance of fate in the shape of the butler 
and his underlings, that belongs to a private dinner-table, here, 
at the table-d’héte, there is an incessant call for this or that out 
of time; an angry demand to be served sooner or better than 
one’s neighbours ; a greedy “taking care of number one” at the 
head of the table that excites as greedy apprehensions in number 
two at the foot; arunning fire of criticism on the dishes that does 
not help the illusion of the private dinner-party ; and, with people 
who live much about in hotels, a continual comparison with this 
and that, here and there, always to the disadvantage of the one 
under present consideration. Among the inmates are sure to be 
some who are fastidious and a about their food; women 
who come down late and complain that things are not as fresh 
as when first served up; men who always want fried fish when 
the management has provided boiled, and boiled when the 
menu says fried; dyspeptic bodies who cannot eat bread unless it 
is two days old, and bodies defiant of dyspepsia who will not eat 
it unless it is hot from the oven; plain feeders who turn up their 
noses at the made dishes, and dainty livers who call simple roast 
and boiled coarse. And for all these societies the management has 
° oe impartially, and probably miss the reward of thanks at 
the end. 

The feelings of people are expressed with the same kind of 
defiant individualism as are their tastes. There are the married 
people who make love to each other in public; and the married 
people who make anything but love; the women who sit and 
adore their husbands like worshippers before a shrine, and who 
like the world to be conscious of their devotion; the men who 
call their wives pet names for the benefit of the whole table, and 
even indulge in playful little familiarities which make the girls 
toss their heads and the young men laugh; and the happy pair who 
quarrel without restraint, and say snappish and disagreeable things 
to each other in an audible voice, to the embarrassment of all who 
hear them. There is the rakish Lothario who neglects his own 
better half and devotes himself to some other man’s, with a lofty 
disregard of ap nees; and there is the coquettish little wife 
who treats her husband very much like a dog and very little like 
her lord, and who carries on her flirtations in the most audacious 
manner under his eyes, and apparently with his sanction. And, 
having his sanction, she defies the world about her to take umbrage 
at her proceedings. As for flirtations indeed, these are always 
going on in hotel life. Sometimes it is flirtation between a single 
man and a single woman, against which no one has a word to say 
on the score of piaplans, though some think it will never come to 
anything and some think it will, and all scan curiously the signs 
of progress or the process of cooling off. Sometimes it is a more 
questionable matter ; the indiscreet behaviour of a young wife, un- 
protected by her husband, who takes up furiously with some 
stranger met at the table-d’héte by chance, and of whose character 
or antecedents she is utterly ignorant. This is the kind of thing 
that sets the whole hotel by the ears. Prim women ask severely, 
“How long has Mrs. So-and-so known Major Fourstars?” and 
their faces, when told, are a sufficient commentary on the text. 
Others, in seeming innocence, call them by the same name; and 
express intense surprise when informed that they are not man 
and wife, but acquaintances of only a week’s standing. Others 
again say it is shameful to see them, and wonder why some one 
does not write home to the poor husband, and speak of. doing that 
kind office themselves; and others watch them with a cynical, 
half-amused attention, interpreting their actions by the broadest 
glossary, and carefully guarding their wives or daughters from 
any association with either of the offenders. Whatever else fails, 
this kind of vulgar hotel intrigue is always on hand at sea-side 

laces and the like; sometimes ending disastrously, sometimes 

ying out in favour of a new flame, but always causing discomfort 
while it lasts, and annoying every one connected therewith save 
the sinners themselves. 

The women who dress to excess are balanced by the women 
who do not dress at all. The tirst are the walking advertisements 
of fashion, the last might be mistaken for the canvassers of old 


clothes’ shops. The one class oppress by their magnifi 
ether ty tube dowdinnle, ridicalss the 
the indifferent third party, who, holding the scales of pt 
es condemns both alike. Then there are the ugly women who 
manifestly think themselves attractive, and the pretty women who 
are too conscious of their charms. To be sure there are 
ugly women who are content to know themselves unperson 
as there are pretty women who are content to know that tho 
are pretty, just as they know that they are alive, but who 
think no more about it, and never trouble themselves or their 
neighbours by their affectations. There are the dear mother} 
women beyond middle age, scant of breath and incapable y 
exertion, who sit in the drawing-room placid and asthmatic, 
_ and to whom every one pays an affectionate reverence ; and thers 
| are the elderly women who — about like young things, ang 
| skip up and down steep places with commendable agility, and who 
, are by no means disposed to let age have the victory for many g 
year tocome. There are the mothers who make their lum th 
children sick with a multiplicity of good things, and the mothers 
who never give a moment’s thought to the comfort or well-bej 
of theirs; the mothers who fidget their little ones and every one 
else by their over-anxiety, their over-caution, their incessant pre- 
occupation and fear, and the mothers who let theirs wander, ang 
who take it quite comfortably if they don’t come in even at night. 
fall; the mothers who prank their children out like Mayday Jacks 
and Jills, and the mothers who let theirs go free in rags and dirt, 
till you are puzzled to believe them better born than the 
gutter. And with all this there is the plague of the children 
themselves ; the babies who cry all night, the two-year-olds who 
scream all day, the rampaging boys who haunt the stairs and pas- 
sages and who will slide down the banisters of a wet afternoon; 
the clattering little troop playing at horses before your bed- 
room door, while you are Le down with a sick headache, and 
the irruption into the drawing-room of young barbarians who have 
no nursery of their own. 

Quite recent widows with fluffy heads, and no sign of their 
bereaved state, come to the hotel flanked by those of a couple of 
years’ standing, still dressed in the deepest weeds, with the signi- 
ficant cap cherished as a sacred symbol; brisk young widows appeal 
to men’s admiration by their brightness, and languid young widows 
excite sympathy by their despair; pretty young widows of small 
endowment, whose chances you would back at long, odds, are 
handicapped against plain-featured widows, whose desolation you 
know no one would ever ask to relieve were it not for those Three 
cents. with which they are credited. And the widows of 

otel life are always a feature worth studying. There are many 
whe do so study them. Chiefly the old bachelor of well-preserved 
appearance and active habits, who has constituted himself the 
squire of dames to the establishment, and who takes up first 
with one and then another of the unprotected females as they 
appear, and escorts them about the neighbourhood. He never 
makes friends with men, but he is hand-in-glove with all the 
pretty women ; and his critical judgment on them on their first 
appearance is considered final. As a rule he does not care to 
attach himself so exclusively to one, be she maid, wife, or widow, 
as to get himself talked about; but sometimes he falls into the 
clutches of a woman of more tenacity than he has bargained for, 
and, man of Pa ieeerye respectability as he is, drifts into a 
flirtation which the hotel takes to mean an offer or an intrigue, 
according to the state of the lady concerned. As the hotel-lite 
bachelor is generally a man of profound selfishness, the discomfort 
that ensues does no great harm ; and it sometimes happens that it 
is diamond cut diamond, which is a not unrighteous retribution. 

For the most part the people haunting hotels and living at 
tables-d’hote are not specially charming, but among them may some- 
times be met men and women of broad views and liberal minds, 
cultivated and thoughtful, whose association time ripens into friend- 
ship. They stand out in bold relief among the vulgar ma who 
talk loud, stare hard, ask impertinent questions, and discuss the 
dinners and the company in a broad provincial accent ; among the 
silent people who sit gloomily at table as if oppressed with debt 
or assisting at a funeral; among the betting-men who flood the 
house at race time, making it echo with the jargon of the Turf 
and the stable; among the quarrelsome people who snap and 
snarl at every subject started, like dogs growling over a bone; 
among the religious people who will testify in season and out of 
season, and the political people who will argue; the stupid people 
who have not two ideas, and the ignorant people who do not under- 
stand anything beyond the range of a child or a peasant; the con- 
ventional people who oppress one with their strained proprieties, 
and the doubtful people of whom no one knows anything, and every 
one suspects all. Among the oi polloi of hotel life the really nice 
people shine conspicuous; and more than one pone friendship 
which has lasted for life has been begun over the soup and fish of 
a table-d’héte. 


HARES AND RABBITS. 

A COMMITTEE of the House of Commons has collected 

valuable body of evidence on the Game Laws. We have 
read with particular interest the statements which were submitted 
to the Committee on behalf of the tenant-farmers, whose grievance 
is not the less real because the remedy which they propose for itis 
impracticable. The evidence shows that, if one tenant cannot or 
will not hold a farm under the annoyance and loss inflicted by 


redundancy of ground game, another is forthcoming without 
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delay. It also appears that the fanatics who Pr entirely to 
abolish game meet no sympathy among tenant-farmers. A witness 
an | by desire of the York Chamber of Agriculture; and 
the principal thing he had to say was that “certain of the York- 
sbire farmers do not wish to do away with sporting ; their 
principal wish is to reduce the quantity of ground game.” They 
make no complaint of the winged game, but they consider that 
the ground game do a great deal more injury than they are worth. 
The inaccessibility of these farmers to the arguments of town- 
bred agitators almost equals that of the Needy Knife-grinder. 
The Yorkshire witness told a pathetic story of the destruction of 
a crop of turnips by hares who came by scores or hundreds 
from a distance of four miles to devour them. He was reminded 
that these hares passed nightly through the same holes in his 
hedges, and that the remedy was in his own hands. When 
he perceived the speaker’s momning, he answered, “I never set 
a snare in my life.” Evidently he holds the salutary belief that 
the trapping of hares is somewhere prohibited in the Bible. The 
same witness would like to see foxes F eapeuatonn “He would not 
have one killed if it were ever so.” The proposal of this witness 
and of those whom he represents is that the tenant should have a 
right inalienable and concurrent with his landlord's to kill hares 
and rabbits. But when he further explains his meaning, we find 
that the hares are to be “coursed,” and the rabbits to be destroyed 
jn any way that the tenant may think proper. Discussions as to the 
existence of what is called a moral sense might perhaps receive a 
new illustration from this fact that the Yorkshire farmer cherishes 
an ineradicable belief that it is wicked to trap a hare. He would 
doubtless say that he had known men hanged at York Castle for 
much smaller things than that. The proposal is obviously useless, 
because landlords would doubtless maintain the existing practice in 
Yorkshire of yearly tenancies, and a farmer who insisted upon the 
“concurrent and inalienable right” which the law would give 
him to ground game would simply find himself without any farm 
on which. to exercise it. The same thing would happen which 
now happens occasionally in Scotland when a farmer sees his farm 
advertised to let, with a statement that the present tenant is not 
applying for it. We can only regret that the remedy which 
common sense suggests is not universally adopted. If landlords in 
general kept down ground te in moderation, the witness does 
not think that there would be any agitation in the Chamber of 
— against the Game Laws. 

t may possibly diminish the energy of agitators to be told that the 
inhabitants of large towns are very fond of rabbits. There is a de- 
mand for rabbits as regular as the demand for beef or mutton, and a 
good authority stated to the Committee that the rabbit is the favour- 
ite delicacy of the working-man of London for his Sunday dinner. 
As wages rise, and habits of indulgence increase among those who 
earn wages, it is possible that we may live to hear that it is the 
duty of the country to breed rabbits to supply the towns. But 
without going to this extent, it is evident that any serious 
diminution of the supply of game to the London market would be 
regarded as little short of a national calamity. Witnesses appear 
to differ as to whether it is possible to breed rabbits profitably 
if they feed only upon your own land, but if you breed them and 
‘your neighbour feeds them, you ought to do tolerably well. The 
Belgian rabbits, which are largely 5 ge into London, are not, 
properly speaking, wild rabbits. ey are sold at 6d. per lIb., 
a's witness says that the poorer classes prefer these rabbits 
to butcher’s meat, and they are cheaper. An experienced game- 
dealer told the Committee that the production of rabbits has 
not increased in England, and that the production of game in 
general has diminished. This statement is not inconsistent with 
excessive preservation in some districts, and, without suggestin 
that the complaints brought before the Committee are not we 
founded, it may at least be said that some of them are made the 
most of. There are in England an infinite variety of agricultural 
customs, and in some counties there are no customs at all, and there- 
fore it is not surprising to find that game is excessively pnekt 
in one district and almost extirpated in another. It is, however, 
certain that on the whole a is improving, and “the 
better the farming the worse the land is for game.” Partridges 
are said to be getting scarcer 2" year, because there are no 
places for a partridge to go to nest. If it be said that new sources 
of supply are opening abroad, it may be answered that Paris and 
Marseilles will always take any quantity of game that the London 
dealers can export. The association of peers and demagogues 
which lately undertook to provide working-men with gardens 
ought to take into consideration the threatened difficulty of 
obtaining rabbit-pie for Sunday’s dinner. As a witness said to 
this Committee, “there is more epicureanism about the working- 
man than would be imagined,” and perhaps he may decline to eat 
Ostend rabbits, and demand those which have the flavour derived 
from free choice of air and food. 

It is unsatisfactory to find Mr. C. S. Read propounding on 
behalf of the tenant-farmers, whom he may be said to represent in 
the House of Commons, this impracticable remedy of a concurrent 
and inalienable right to kill hares and rabbits. But asregards the 
reality of the grievance for which some remedy is demanded, Mr. 

ad gives strong evidence. The fox, he says, is the farmer’s best 
friend, and the rabbit his worst enemy. Wherever there is good 
fox-hunting there will not be a ve sarge amount of ground game, 
and fox-hunting is otherwise very beneficial to the farmer, because 


it encourages his landlord to keep at home, and also enables the 
tenant i he in the sport without any material detriment to his 


is not only Mr. Read’s own opinion, but was stated 


by him:as the result of a discussion at the Farmers’ Club. We 
can only wonder what Mr, P. A. Taylor and other thoroughgoing 
abolitionists of Game Laws will say to the incorrigible stupidity of 
the farmers who waren Soy to keep foxes about their farms for 
the sake of the sport which they afford. The fox is an animal 
whose existence is upon economical principles indefensible, and 
yet the very people on whom he lives encourage him. In a horse- 
reeding district the young farmer who can ride hunts twice 
a week or so until he sells his horse at a good profit to a 
are gentleman from London. But if a young farmer 
attended to his business, as his self-constituted instructors desire 
that he should, he would have no time for hunting. To 
estimate the damage done by game is, says Mr. Read, a task of 
extreme difficulty, and we may infer that it is the easiest thing in 
the world to exaggerate this damage, and represent as general that 
which is partial in operation. The agitators select an example, 
which unfortunately they can always find, of that excessive game- 
preserving which we must call senseless. bing make a liberal 
estimate of the damage on one estate, and then by a rule-of-three 
sum suppose themselves to arrive at the damage for the whole of 
England. It does not, however, matter much what figures they 
evolve, as no | ge effect is likely to be produced by the 
conclusions which they found upon them. e “food of the 
people” argument is, and until the gs Ay very much in 
ideas will remain, wholly ineffectual. . Read says that 
he has known tenant-farmers quite as bad preservers of hares 
and rabbits as the landlords. The taste for shooting is 
almost universal, but doubtless many farmers feel that they cannot 
afford to gratify it. In considering even a well-ascertained case 
of excessive preservation of — me, it must be remembered 
that if the game were to be killed down, the landlord would be 
entitled to ask, and probably would ask, an increase of rent. If 
the game-preserver were to be succeeded by an economist, we 
pit whether the tenants of the estate would welcome the 
change. 

tis said that what is called “ the land question ” will shortly 
force itself on the attention of Parliament, and it is possible that 
the prevailing high _ of meat may lend ers aes strength to 
an agitation which, however, rests upon an unsound basis. We 
have spoken hitherto of game-preserving in England, but perhaps 
the deer forests of Scotland furnish a better test of the question 
whether a man’s right to do what he likes with his own ought to 
be interfered with by the State. It may be assumed that on 
some at least of the deer forests sheep might be profitably kept. 
They can only be kept there during half the year, and the expense of 
winter feeding and other necessary —— would greatly diminish 
the profit which hasty calculators might ex On the other 
hand, a deer forest will let for a considerable and probably in- 
creasing rent. There is a good deal of nonsense talked about the 
necessity of preserving and enlarging deer forests as a means of 
rest and refreshment for hardworked lawyers and politicians 
and the economists on the other side are even more absu 
when they suggest that rifle-shooting at a mark is a very 
nice amusement, and quite equal to deer-stalking, if people 
could only think so—which they can’t. eee a deer 
forest is one of the modes in which successful and wealthy 
men enjoy, or endeavour to enjoy, prosperity. It is pro- 
bably true that venison is not more nourishing than mutton, and 
that for one hundred head of deer a forest would yield five 
hundred or more sheep. But, taking an example very near home, 
we suppose thatif the remains of Epping Forest were to be cleared 
and ploughed, “the food of the people” would be thereby in- 
creased. We may or may not consider that the bodily and 
mental health of the wealthy and noble occupiers of deer 
forests is worth so many carcasses of mutton, but undeni- 
ably that opinion is entertained by the wealthy and noble 
occupiers themselves. Is anybody pre to say that they 
shall not be allowed to give effect to that opinion? and, if so, 
how far is this new principle of interfering with the enjoyment 
of property to be carried? It was lately suggested that a law 
should .be passed to prohibit the killing of lamb until mutton 
should become cheaper. If we enter upon the course of restriction 
upon taste and fancy, we may soon get as far as that. The rabbit 
will be called upon to justify his existence, and he will find some 
difficulty in (doing so. It is, indeed, hard to say why he is 
allowed to multiply to the extent he sometimes does, except with 
a view to profit. Mr. Read says the rabbit never pays unless you 
can keep him at the expense of another person. But landlords who 
are strict preservers seldom regard the pecuniary result of their 
operations as the most important. The hare is almost a sacred 
animal with the farmer, but it is quite possible, according to old- 
fashioned notions, to have too many hares for sport. It is to be 
hoped that landlords who err on the side of excessive preservation 
of ground game may be induced by perusal of this Report to 
moti a practice which tends to bring discredit on their entire 
order. 


THE CRICKET SEASON. 


Wi the annual departure of the swallows of society to 
Switzerland, the seaside, or the moors, the cricketing cam- 
paign in London hastens to its end, and the task of compiling 
averages will soon oveupy the biographers of those who have any 
averages to compile. ‘Those who have been successful in 

matches will doubtless agree that the game has improved under 
their patronage ; nor has an unsuccessful cricketer ever yet failed, 
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to our knowledge, to give an excellent reason for his failure. 
The parsons from the country have fraternized at St. John’s 
Wood over their reminiscences of old University contests; and 
society has indulged in its annual monster picnic, under pretence 
of patronizing sport, while Eton and Harrow exchanged rivalries 
in the serener atmosphere mildly tempered by Dr. Butler’s pro- 
hibition of “chaff.” But the memories of dark blue and light 
blue are forgotten in the universal scamper, to be revived next 
ear by the — fe ac of cabmen eager for a fare to 
Putney, A sufficiently liberal payment would no doubt tempt 
professionals to play cricket in December, but frequent county 
matches in London are scarcely to be expected even in August, 
unless the people assemble in their thousands at the receipt of 
custom. The result is a migration to the provinces, where a series 
of gala weeks attracts the cricketing talent of the nation, while 
the Oval is surrendered to the jockeys and the music-hall 
favourites of the day. Brighton, Scarborough, and Clifton have 
imitated the example set by Canterbury; but until Kent ceases 
to exhibit the spectacle of a county divided against itself, such 
meetings as the one lately held can wn | be expected to promote 
county cricket. Fortunately the rhapsody of “Our Own Corre- 
spondent” gave an éclat to the proceedings this year. “The 
show of white ties and bands,” it appears, “ was indeed quite a 
feature.” “Grave divines” were actually permitted to mingle 
with “dashing officers” without giving scandal to their flocks ; 
and clerical toleration was manifested 1, the fusion of “ spare 
High Church and rotund Dissent, bearded Broad Church and 
the shaven face of Rome.” Mr. W. G. Grace unhappily, whom 
rting chroniclers delight to honour- with such familiarities 
as “the Woolwich Infant” and “the Demon,” was “not him- 
self” on this occasion, since he failed to obtain the hundred 
which the reporter was specially commissioned to describe. His 
mind, we are told, was “away from his wicket,” though he 
appears afterwards to have “rivalled the pet feats of a theatrical 
athlete” in the field. As for the dit majores of the professionals, 
the remainder of the season will be consumed in “ starring ” in 
the provinces against indifferent twenty-twos. The absurdity of 
these contests is sufficiently patent; but so long as men assemble 
in scores for the honour of being bowled by Lillywhite or Shaw, 
and catering publicans find the speculation a profitable one, it is 
useless to talk of the true interests of cricket. As for the rigour 
of the game, these shoals of rustic minnows play much the same 
art as rabbits in a battue, or barbarians with bows and arrows 
before disciplined troops. Half of the cramped style of many 
professionals is due to the over-caution engendered by a host of 
outposts in the field, whose number instils a respect which the 
batsman might not entertain for their quality taken separately. 
With regard to the celebrities of the day, we shall not ra 
in comparisons with the past, beyond echoing the general opinion 
that Mr. Grace, however wanting in elegance of style, possesses a 
mastery over the ball which was never witnessed even in the 
days of Mynn and Felix; and both he and Mr. Yardley fully 
deserve what pleasure they may derive from the exhibition of 
their photographs, in ye we with “the Claimant,” to Regent 
Street loungers. To the former must be ascribed in great part 
the successive victories during recent years of the Gentlemen over 
the Players, both at Lords and the Oval, which mark one altered 
aspect in the conditions of the game. The first match of 
this kind was played in 1806. In 1822 the Players were 
defeated for the first time on equal terms; but for many years 
these contests exhibited a succession of handicaps. Sometimes 
two ee Pe like Beldham and Lambert in 1806, 
Pilch and Lillywhite in 1830, and Cobbett and Redgrave in 1835, 
assisted the Gentlemen; sometimes the latter mustered fourteen, 
sixteen, and even eighteen in the field. In 1831 the odds were 
yaried by raising the size of the Players’ wickets to 37 inches by 
12, while the Gentlemen’s were only 27 by 8. But the latter 
gained nothing by the change beyond securing for that contest the 
pular epithet of “Barndoors”; and since 1839 both parties 
tre contended even-handed with a large balance of victories to 
the Players. But, putting Mr. Grace’s performances aside, much 
of the recent success of the amateurs must be ascribed to that 
change which has converted cricket, like other sports, from a mere 
recreation into a science. The promising bat of a public school 
who attends his “ professional” probably more regularly than his 
tutor, carries with him a stock of experience which goes far to 
raise the average proficiency of University elevens which annually 
recruit the ranks of the Gentlemen. Even the undisputed supe- 
riority of professional bowling is largely neutralized by some 
advantages possessed by first-class amateurs. There was a time 
when amateur cricket meant a more or less occasional indulgence 
in the game; but, ceteris paribus, it is not so easy to discern the 
difference, beyond the fact of being paid, between a professional 
and a gentleman who virtually adopts cricket throughout the 
summer as his profession, whether from a superfluity of means, 
which the Times informs us is the prevalent vice of the age, or 
by the equally agreeable method of earning money by proxy. 
his frequency of contact with the best professional bowling 
tends at any rate to produce some of the proverbial conse- 
nences of familiarity; while, on the other hand, as new 
University bowlers successively rise to the surface, the Players are 
annually confronted with a novel, and to that extent more 
insidious, method of attack. Too much, we think, has been said 
inst the large scores so common in great matches of late years. 
Much of this result, like the long breaks now made at billiards, 
must be attributed to the i care bestowed upon the 


ground—one natural consequence of the scientific character whj 
cricket has assumed ; but we have not observed any proposal, even 
among the wild suggestions of newspaper reformers of the » 
to substitute an uneven for a smooth surface. Experience Proves 
that high totals are not always incompatible with an exciti 
finish; but admitting their inconvenience to others than a 
fielders, the remedy is easiest where the evil is worst, and decent 
punctuality in the morning should ensure the termination of g 
match for which three days are not considered excessive, The 
plea that late hours at night mean late hours in the morj 
would have some force if it were proved that Cremorne jg g 
necessary sequel to a day’s exertion; but it is a plea which no 
batsman, with an eye to his average, need entertain. 

The enormous increase of cricket clubs throughout the coun; 
forms an interesting illustration of the philanthropy of sport, 
Mixed clubs, to use an expression familiar to cricketers, are usefy} 
enough to support the game and promote local rivalry in coun 
districts ; but wherever the encroachments of science swell the 
treasurer’s budget of expenses, such instruments of social fusion, 
even if they accomplish their professed object, beget all the evils 
of an organized pr Even where all members contribute 
equally, a cricket club may generally be defined as the payment 
ot the many for the enjoyment of the few; and it is creditable 
to the pens Fen, patriotism of honorary subscribers that elderly 
fathers of families, whose cricketing days are over, are found to 
support in sufficient numbers a national pastime which they dim] 
remember to have seen played in the days of tall hats and gj 
stockings. Wandering clubs, like their progenitor the Zingari, 
which has bred a host of later rivals, doubtless owe much of their 
popularity to the inexpensiveness of having no head-quarters to 
maintain, but we can well imagine the vexation of secretaries of 
local clubs at seeing their best members absorbed by such 
ubiquitous bands of free-lances. 

But we must look to county matches as the real nurseries of 
cricket, and it will be an evil day for the game when such riy 
is neglected or discouraged. And, after all, the number of g0- 
called cricketing counties is comparatively small. Unity of 
management and a liberal subscription-list are the first requisites 
to ensure that succession of professional talent upon which a first- 
class county must in the long rundepend. Old cricketers regret 
with reason the recent decadence of Hampshire, so often quoted ag 
the birthplace of the game; and Cambridgeshire this year has 
been conspicuously absent from the lists. Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire have always been prolific in professionals. Surrey, 
under a reformed government, has once more resumed that 
position which befits a county which has sent an eleven into the 
field since 1773; but it has a formidable rival in Sussex, and 
still stands in need of professional bowling. No county can 
achieve a lasting reputation without securing a succession of 
regular players; since amateurs, however invaluable as avxiliaries, 
are not always available when most wanted, as Kent can testify 
from the absence of Mr. Yardley. Gloucestershire, even with the 
“three Graces,” is a doubtful match for Nottinghamshire, unless 
two of that family score a hundred each. Middlesex can boast of 
no first-rate professional, yet in no other county perhaps would a 
bowler command more lucrative wages, and be more certain of 
acquiring a reputation. There are doubtless many reasons why a 
man should not pin his livelihood on a game which, highly paid 
as it is, offers employment only for five months in the year; but. 
local habits chiefly explain this contrast between supply and 
demand. You may traverse Middlesex in vain to see such village 
greens as are not yet absorbed by London crowded with aspirants 
to county honours asin Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, or among the 
piecework operatives in the North. 

Much confusion and useless bickering will undoubtedly be 
avoided when it is settled what entitles a man to play for his 
county. Without actually assuming that a man can be in two 
places at the same time, custom confers a ubiquity of citizenship 
upon a player in proportion to his value. Unless counties are to 
imitate the practice of the early Christians by having all things in 
common, it is difficult to justify a “crack” player assisting Surrey 
one day against Kent, and playing for Sussex the next day 
against Surrey. At the same time the evil is more evident than 
the remedy. Two qualifications at present exist, one of birth, 
the other of residence. To abolish the first would place it in 
the power of wealthy counties to buy up their poorer neighbours 
by the offer of a more liberal programme of matches; and this 
might certainly have been done ere now but for the prior quali- 
fication of birth. Again, if residence alone be adopted as a test, 
some period of residence would seem to be necessary to give a 
bond jide character to the qualification. Yet any such period 
would be too long in the prime of a cricketer’s career, unless he is 
allowed to play for some other county in the interim ; and, if the 
county of his birth should not happen to afford him employment, 
he is practically debarred for the time from county pars. a at all. 
The present double qualification has certainly this advantage, that 
it enables a first-class player, who naturally desires to make his 
talents as profitable as he can, to play for the county of his 
adoption, while securing for the county of his birth his services 
when required. At the same time the laxity of the present system— 
if a general scramble can be called a system—is notorious. The 
prob em is one for the counties to settle among themselves, nor 1s 
it plain that the Marylebone lawgivers would do much good b; 
deciding, like Solomon with the two mothers, between the riv 
claimants, until appealed to in the last resort. Undue priority 


may appear to be assigned to the birth qualification, since even & 
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- eter is not consulted as to his birthplace; but when a change 
a is made by an adult, the animus re i} might be 
disproved, we imagine, by some prospective guarantee like the 

ent of rates, which is understood to constitute the first 
Wrilege of the British householder. Perhaps a study of Alien 
ee and the Law of Settlement may suggest a solution. Re- 
grimination is useless where all counties are equally at fault; but 
when one — is accused in print of not playing his best for 
the county of his birth against the county of his adoption, and 
when a ground-bowler, objected to at Canterbury, is permitted 
at the Oval, it - a that such suspicions and anomalies should 

to be possible. 

It has been the natural fate of scientific cricket to create a 

logy of its own, and perhaps no series of words could define 
guch a technicality asa “ Yorker.” We are far from disparaging 
the laborious prolixity of paid reporters, since the interest of great 
matches consists largely in the minuteness of their details. The 
muse of Comedy was invoked with some success in the earlier 
Quidnunc and Zingari matches, when a band of brethren fraternized 
in print with a certain originality of humour. But the zest of 
novelty disappeared with imitation; nor have pseudo-comic 
annalists of private contests added much to the public interest of 
their reports by a adaptations of Artemus Ward or Mrs. 
Brown, spiced with stale allusions to the irrepressible “ Claimant,” 
and snatches from Music-hall ballads. It had not occurred to 
us, until recently assured by the Daily Telegraph, that the real 
enjoyment of cricket consists in “ dining”—yes, dining—“ be- 
sooth the azure vault of heaven,” &c.; but then the weather 
was hot in Fleet Street, and three successive scores of a cen- 
by the “Champion ” furnished the writer with a sufficient 
excuse for being silly and sentimental. Cricket needs no higher 
raise than this, that it is one of the few instances remaining 
where sport has not been degraded into a mere apology for 
bling. When matches are bought and sold, and our leading 
players are pitted together in public like village champions for a 
pot of ale, it will be time enough to moralize on the degeneracy of 
cricket. Even the fashionable enclosure of Prince’s, where the 
rigour of the game is abated’ by the luxury of tea and ices, and 
martial amateurs disport themselves in flannel to the music of a 
military band, has not yet exhibited the worst features of Hurling- 
ham. That large bets are lost and won among the spectators is 
not surprising, considering the ease with which high motives are 
made to cover such means of self-enrichment. Horse-racing was 
for a long time supposed to be supported with a single eye to im- 
proving the breed of horses, and bookmakers must be excused for 
encouraging so profitable a delusion so long as “ backers” were 
found to sacrifice their money on the altar of patriotism. Men 
have been known to bet on the chances of a murderer’s being 
hanged, but we have not yet heard that circumstance alleged as 
an argument against capital punishment. The latest mission of 
rt, however, appears to be that of a universal peace-maker. 
Tafortanstely the victory of Gladiateur, which was said to have 
strengthened so much the entente cordiale between us and the 
French, did not avail to preserve the Commercial Treaty. The 
Alabama difficulty might certainly have been solved with satis- 
faction to this country could the question have been decided 
between the London and Atalanta crews on the Thames. But at 
present we must be content to regard the importance attached to 
such peaceful rivalries between nations as a symptom of the 
coming millennium, or as dimly foreshadowing some system of 
arbitration by athletics on the broad basis of muscular Christianity. 
It remains to be seen what influence the visit of our cricketers to 
Canada will exercise on our political relations with the Dominion. 
Perhaps the New York Herald, having exhausted one world of 
literary enterprise, will discover a new one, equally profitable, by 
a Mr. Grace, or introducing him to their subscribers at 
ew Yor 


THE THEATRES. 


R. DION BOUCICAULT has “discounted” the winter 
season. It has pleased him to anticipate by nearly four 
months the sort of gigantic spectacular effect which, under the 
management of Mr. Harris, we had become accustomed to expect 
at Covent Garden Theatre during the Christmas holidays. There 
is indeed no harlequinade in Mr. Boucicault’s entertainment, but 
in other respects it is exactly like what Mr. Harris would call a 
tomime. We have seen better pieces of the kind, and we 
have seen worse, and we can only express our astonishment that 
such an experiment should have been thought hopeful in London a 
month ago. After all, London is, as Mr. Bouticault has said, a 
wy large place, and the people who remark that “everybody,” 
uding themselves, is out of town may be usefully reminded that 
they are not quite as important as they suppose. We are bound 
to admit that “nobody ” musters pretty strongly at Covent Garden, 
and if this sort of entertainment succeeds well now, it ought to 
succeed very well four months hence. Of course there will be 
& new piece, or what will be called so, at Christmas, but 
the old effects which have succeeded a hundred times before 
will succeed again, and the small element of novelty which 
18 supposed to be will be easily supplied. One 
almost admires the calm contempt with which Mr. Boucicault 
treats the public. He is aclever man, and really could write well 
if he would take the trouble, but he has concluded that it is not 
Worth while to write at all. A considerable of the last act 
of his piece is occupied with a voyage to the moon. A lady 


stands in a boat making a motion like stirring porridge, which is 
pay to to represent rowing, while the other persons on board 
exchange commonplace remarks with her. Meantime clouds flit 
by, and the moon, which is the object of the voyage, grows 
gradually bigger. This is not amusing, and still less is it beau- 
tiful. Mr. Lionel Brough has been engaged to take a place in 
the boat under the expectation probably that he would be funny, 
but the most skilful artist must have some materials to work upon. 
When Mr. Brough gets to the moon, and is rather puzzled by 
what he finds there, he expresses a wish to stand for a few 
moments on his head. It is impossible not to feel that even tum- 
bling would be a welcome diversion of the awful dulness which 

rvades the lunar regions. There is a review of the army of the 
ene of the Moon, and, as has become usual, a number of young 
ladies with burnished helmets and shields perform military evolu- 
tions. This has become a stock feature in all such pieces, and the 
only merit that can be claimed by Covent Garden is, that, having 
an extensive stage, it can perhaps show a larger army of amazons 
than any other theatre. For ourselves a little of this kind of 
thing goes a long way, but there are perhaps persons who, 
if they see a hundred amazons at one theatre and a hundred 
and fifty at another, will give the preference to the piece which 
exhibits the greater number. Such a rule of criticism has at any 
rate the merit of being easy to apply. The result of its applica- 
tion to Babil and Bijou would be highly satisfactory. The atest, 
scenery, and all accessories are on the most profuse and elaborate 
scale. The dances seem endless, and yet we can hardly say that 
any part of them is better or worse than any other part. We do 
not think that in this department of theatrical art quantity makes 
up for quality; but it is possible that the frequenters of Covent 

arden Theatre hold a different opinion. ‘There must be a taste 
for such entertainments, or they would not be provided; but still 
Mr. Boucicault would not have perilled the success of his piece 
by allowing it to be a very little lively here and there. It lasts four 
hours, and we really think it is the most tedious piece that was 
ever placed upon the stage. The music is too loud to permit un- 
disturbed slumber, and thus there is no escape from the most 
oppressive infliction that we have ever experienced in a theatre. As 
regards the dialogue, if it were worth anything it would be almost 
lost in so large a theatre, and when walking and talking fish and 
vegetables are introduced, we feel that this kind of thing wants 
children among the audience to make it tolerable. We sometimes 
wonder why any theatres should be open in September ; but of all 
forms of theatrical speculation, we should have thought this the 
most hopeless, which nevertheless seems to be successful. The 
“lyrical part,” or, in other words, the songs, are by Mr. Planché, 
but it would be a great injustice to that author to compare this 
piece with his earlier works, which were witty and poetical, and 
comprised also a fair share of those accessories which form the 
substance of the entertainment now provided. Looking back to 
the best of his compositions, and then at this his last and worst, 
we might adopt the complaint which is prefixed to the “argu- 
ment” of Babil and Bijou:— 

Alas! I grieve to find that what 
They Fairy Land now call, 
Compared to that I loved, is not 
Like Fairy Land at all. 

It is not perhaps, from the manager’s point of view, a fault that the 
piece has no distinctive character at all. The elements of its 
success can be introduced into any other piece as well as into 
this, just as a clever troop of performing dogs, if they arrive in 
London in the winter, are certain to find their way into one of 
the pantomimes. There has been a general understanding that 
we are all to be children at Christmas, and Mr. Boucicault thinks 
that we should like to be children all the year round. The sort of 
merit which Mr, Planché’s pieces used to possess would be lost in 
Covent Garden Theatre, and besides, they required some intel- 
lectual effort to understand them, which was perhaps trouble- 
some. We are told that Mr. Boucicault has proceeded upon a 
French model, and he has apparently selected the only depart- 
ment of the Parisian stage in which the exercise of wit and fancy 
is superfluous. 

The adaptation of the Lady of the Lake at Drury Lane becomes, 
by comparison with Mr. Boucicault’s Voyage to the Moon at 
Covent Garden, an important dramatic work. The manager has 
improved somewhat — his last year’s company, but still he has 
not been fortunate in the representatives whom he has selected for 
Roderick Dhu and the Knight of Snowdon. Mr. Halliday has 
taken strange liberties with Scott, and the actors take equally 
strange liberties with Mr. Halliday. We should have thought that 
the speech which contains the lines, 

To you, as to your sires of 

Belong the and 
might have been spoken, if spoken at all, as the author wrote it. 
If the adapter intended to turn it into prose, he has certainly 
succeeded, and the awkward elocution of Roderick seconds his 
effort to disguise Scott as much as possible. We are happy to ob- 
serve that the rocks are now less barren and obdurate ten Scott 
found them. The manager of tae Lane has succeeded in per- 
suading them to yield a considerable crop of ballet-girls to his 
magic touch. The characters are all got up in correct style, and the 
only thing wanting is that they should appear rather more at home 
in their fine clothes. The introduction of Lady M t, mother 
of Roderick, into the poem, was probably intended to obviate 
the impropriety of a young lady like Ellen Douglas bringing the 
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Knight of Snowdon home in the absence of her papa. Beyond the | plus hautes se sont affaissées, quand le xviii* sidcle est et qu’on @ 


maintenance of decorum, and of an imposing attitude, it is difficult 
to see what Roderick’s mother has to do upon the stage. There 
is a very grand combat between Roderick and Fitzjames in 
which sparks are made to fly from the swords in a way that 
would have delighted the heart of Mr. Crummles. According 
to Scott, the Knight learned his swordsmanship in France, but 
that which he exhibits at Lane is the genuine article of 
the British provincial stage. one sense Fitzjames’s weapon 
is both sword and shield; for, first he takes a fair cut at his 
opponent's blade, and then his opponent takes a fair cut at his 
blade. It is, of course, comfortable to arrange all this beforehand, 
because all risk of an awkward blow is thereby obviated, and 
the spectators are as much pleased as if actual danger were 
incurred. At the same time this performance, however spirited, 
has not the merit of novelty, nor is there any piece of business 
equal to that wonderful combat on horseback and on foot which 
took place in the lists before the Grand Master of the Templars 
in last year’s adaptation of Ivanhoe. Mr. Fernandez, who plays 
the Knight of Snowdon, must not be surprised if some other 

ms besides Ellen Douglas find some little difficulty in dis- 
covering that he is a King. His quality is not indicated either by 
his speech or carriage, and the strongest impression that we 
have of him is t he must be very uneasy in those 
high boots. Roderick is tied to a big broadsword which 
makes him look almost equally uncomfortable ; but when it comes 
to fighting, the sword is in his hand, and therefore cannot get 
between his legs, whereas the Knight is still impeded by his 
boots. Under the circumstances we should put our money upon the 
Chief, in spite of the fencing-lessons which the Knight took in 
France. The most soldierlike figure of the play is John of Brent, 
who interferes to protect Ellen from insult by his comrades. The 
accidental propriety with which this small part is played renders 
the hog-in-armour awkwardness of Roderick, and the painful 
assumption of ease by Fitzjames, all the more conspicuous. In 
truth, however, we ought not to wonder at finding leading parts 
assumed by actors who can neither walk nor speak. There 
is now no school where the mechanical parts of an actor’s 
business can be taught as they used to be. e think, however, 
that the company at Drury Lane is not quite so bad as that 
which last year undertook the parts of Bois Guilbert and 
King Richard, and there is at any rate an attempt to 
elevate the performance above the level which Mr. Boucicault 
thinks suitable to Covent Garden. Indeed, if we did not unfortu- 
nately happen to have Scott’s poetry in our memory, the prose of 
Mr. Halliday would be more tolerable than it is. There is plenty 
of music, not too much dancing, and some very fair spectacular 
effects. We wish that Roderick could both make a speech and 
draw his sword without previous muscular contortions which are 
painful to the’spectators, and cannot be easy to the performer ; and 
we wish that Fitzjames looked less like a an who has come 
up to the Highlands with no more base design than to get the 
good-wives of the district into his books. e ought to notice 
that the part of Ellen is fairly acted, and on the whole we have 
geen worse pieces at Drury Lane than this, which at any rate 
attempts to be a drama of national interest. It is a pity that the 
manager cannot find an actor of the old school to train his 
company. 


REVIEWS. 


LA BRUYERE.* 

RE we wronging the ordinary English reader by the icion 
A that to him is little more than a to 
which no very distinct idea is attached? If he has read the 
Spectator, he may remember the “ Absent Man,” quoted from him ; 
if he has turned over collections of portraits, he may recall a face 
in a flowing wig, with La Bruyére engraved below; but does he 
know him as the delineator of the manners of his age? does he 
know the work which has made his fame as a chef-d euvre? does 
he know La Bruyére as having said before, if not first ofall, 
what so many wits and moralists have said after him—know him 
as a storehouse of wisdom, good sense, keen observation, know- 
ledge of the world and of mankind,*as a master of language and 
expression? does he even know him as he knows Montaigne, 
Rochefoucault, or Saint-Simon ? 

There are some beauties whose constitution is so exactly in 
accord with the course of time as to fit them for models of eve 
stage of existence. Whether they represent the grace of childhood, 
the charm of womanhood, the dignity of the matron, or the calm 
decay of old age, they are always beauties. La Bruyére had 
for Frenchmen a genius of this character as nicely adapted at 
once through its wide sympathy, its distinct nationality, and its 
felicitous choice of subject to represent the different stages of an 
author’s fame. He has been always admired by his countrymen, 
but on different grounds. His contemporaries welcomed him to 
the Academy as a satirist; the eighteenth century read him as a 
moralist; now he is viewed as a writer, and even more than a 
writer, as an artist—a master of style—as such, apostrophized 
with enthusiasm by Sainte-Beuve :— 

Heureux homme, aprés tout, que La Bruyére. Tandis que tant de gloires 


Par La Bruyére. Paris: 


* Les Caractéres, ou les Maurs de ce Sic¢cle. 
Alphonse Lemerre. 1872. 


parle comme d’ume ancienne mode, quand le xvii® siécle lui-méme eat 


exposé de toutes parts aux attaques, sux irrévérences et aux incrédulités 
des écoles nouvelles, lui, comme par miracle, y est seul respecté ; tout 
entier, debout, on épargne—que dis-je ? on le lit, on ’admire, on le loue pré. 
cisément & cause de cette maniére un peu marquée qui, de son temps, sem. 
blait trop forte, qui n’est que suffisante aujourd’hui: il en demeure k 
premier modéle. Fénelon, tout Fénelon, a pali et s'est effacd ; lui, il sub. 
siste, il brille comme au premier jour. Le temps n’a rien 6té a sa solide et 
vigoureuse peinture. La curiosité, comme au lendemain de 1688, s'acharng 
a ses demi-obscurités et & ses mystéres. L’artisten’a pas cessé de le révérer, 
Tlest le premier nom en téte de la liste des nouveaux venus, des plus modernes 
et des plus hardis, . . . Il est le classique de tout le monde. 

If foreign ears may scarcely affect the same susceptibility to 
niceties and of style as a cultivated 
we are all alive, as soon as an author’s meaning is intelligible, t 
force and beauty of expression. Sound thought sometimes delivers 
itself in rude phrase ; but the more delicate subtleties of obseryg. 
tion, feeling, and humour can only be conveyed through a deli 
finely-wrought instrument ; if we enter fully into the thought, we 
cannot hel - ten alive to the merits of the wording. In this w 
this chef-d’euvre, excellence of thought and excellence of manner 
are almost convertible terms alike with the author and hig 
editor. La Bruyére starts with an avowed hopelessness of sayj 
anything new. Tout est dit—allissaid. Of all that concerns hig 
subject the best has been already gathered and harvested ; he cap 
but glean after the ancients. His own language was almost in the 
act of forming itself into the exquisite medium for expression which 
it has since become. He assisted in the work. With hima finely 
turned sentence was a moral act—“ I] faut exprimer le vray pour 
écrire naturellement, fortement, délicatement.” The greatest minds 
cannot go beyond expression—“ Tout l’esprit d’un auteur consiste 
a bien définir et & bien peindre;” “ tout écrivain est peintre,” 
A thousand happy hits, sudden felicities, seem to occur in hig 
pages; but what he boasts is care and attention. He tells his 
reader that he has finished his work “ avec toute l’attention pour 
la vérité dont je suis capable.” He enforces from the first that 
authorship is an art not to be attained without severe application— 
“ C’est un métier que de faire un livre comme de faire une pendule, 
Tl faut plus que de l’esprit pour étre auteur.” Even simplicity 
needs to be waited on; it willnot come of itself. An author who 
writes with care finds that the expression long sought for and 
found at last is the simplest and most natural—just the ong 
that it ” have been supposed would present itself first and 
without effort. It is to this recognition of art, this skilled labour 
of the accomplished workman (bon ouvrier), that the editor attri- 
butes the immortality of this little volume—livre de eR 
La Bruyére on a level with the most illustrious of his age. 

But unquestionably the subject-matter has also a great deal to 
do with this immortality. It comes home to men’s business 
and bosoms with at least as much force as Bacon’s Essays. Though 
La Bruyére professed to write of the manners and characters of 
his own age and the Court of Louis XIV., yet 
on ne peut néanmoins les restreindre & une seule Cour ni les renfermer en 
un seul pais sans que mon livre ne perde beaucoup de son étendue & de son 
pon ne s‘écarte du plan que je me suis fait d’y peindre les hommes en 
géné 


| In fact, we both see ourselves in these pages and enjoy a picture 
| of the past. No i i 
| force, man in the abstract. A faithful observer must be a man of 


rson, ,we believe, can really paint, with any 


his own time, ~— to all its influences, all its tastes, and 
ssions. La Bruyére was essentially a man of his own day. 

e was a good scholar of the period; some touch of the Renais- 
sance still hung about him. He treats, for example, Gothic 
architecture as an exploded barbarism. The religion, the politics, 
the loyalty of the sensible people of his time were also his. Like 
all practical wisdom, his wisdom made the best out of the material 
about him. He imagined no Utopia where things would be wholly 
different; as M. d’Asselineau well expresses it :— 

Je croirais volontiers qu’en ces matiéres si graves de la religion, de la 
morale et de la politique, La Bruyére était ce qu’on appelle un prudent. Il 
avait la prudence des hommes trés-occupés de leurs p et qui ne veulent 
pas que l’extérieur dérange l’intérieur. Une extréme décence au dehors est 
une condition d’indépendance pour l’esprit. 

This moderation did not prevent his being keenly alive to the 
vices, evils, and vanities around him; the violent contrasts between 
rich and poor; the extravagance of courtiers; the foolish aspira- 
tions of the bourgeoisie. The disunion of families, the atrocities 
of oppression, the cruelty of selfishness weighed upon him, 
and provoked his heaviest censure, his keenest satire ; but the good 
things of the world were still good things to him. Society—that 
is, the Court—its brilliant talk, its showy pleasures, its refinements, 
its manners, its gallant courtiers, its beautiful women—he under- 
stood the charm of them all; he did not affect to despise them, 
however lynx-eyed to see error, failure, dulness, tea. the fair 
outside ; and thus, in all his severity of reproof, in his contempt 
even, there is no cynicism. We detect self-reproach in some 
of his harshest strictures. And this acquiescence in the common 
ideal, this fellow-feeling inspiring the longing to share and sympa- 
thize, to be one with the gay busy wail outside his study, 
agreeing but ill with the recluse, absorbed life within its four 
walls, brought about one of those awkward contrasts between 
the outer and inner life of the student of which literary biography 
has so many examples. Perhaps few people are likely to be more 
at sea in their own conduct than those ae lives are passed in 
a constant vigilant observation and estimate of others. We do 
not learn manners, and knowledge how to behave in the ordinary 
intercourse of society, by any profound course of reflection, even # 
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ace ied to self-study; but when this watchfulness is 
the "of other ple—their motives, 
ir impulses—the manners of the er are sure to suffer. 
pon intellectual work throws him out of joint; the mm | 
- +. of habit is wanting; he thinks too little or too m 
for the occasion. Very little is known of La Bruyére beyond the 
facts that he was born in Paris (date nct given), that he was 
ptor to the Duke of Bourbon, grandson to the great Condé, in 
proceP use he lived and died; that he had mixed in the best society, 
both of Court and city, though with little distinction; that for 
his one book, which it was his pleasure continually to add to and 
retouch, he was chosen Academician, yee his Discours 
Monday 15th of June, 1693, which we record in full as the only 
date given, except that the ninth edition of Les Caractres was 
ublished in 1690. This isall thatis historic. It is further sup- 
pr eed that he was never married. Careful research among the corre- 
spondence of the time has justified conclusions rather “ psychological 
and moral” than in the field of positive fact. 

The most searching inquiry gathers nothing to La Bruyére’s 
disadvantage as an honest man or good citizen. Saint-Simon indeed, 
recording his death by apoplexy at Versailles, adds, after a testi- 
mony to his knowledge of men and his inimitable style :—* C’était 
(ailleurs un fort honnéte homme, de trés-bonne compagnie, simple, 
sans rien de pédant et fort désintéressé; je l’avais assez connu 

r le regretter” ; but the general voice of his contemporaries is 

not so favourable in the minor points of speech and manner. It 

that his manners were awkward, that he was not a good 
ibe, that, says a contemporary (vol. i. p. xix.), 

C’estoit un bonhomme dans le fond, mais que la crainte de paroitre 

t avoit jeté dans un autre ridicule op; qu’on ne sauroit définir ; 

en sorte que pendant tout le temps qu’il a passé chez M. le Duc, oi il est 

mort, on s'y est toujours moqué de lui 


This moguerie, by the way, may have strengthened in La 
Brayére that disgust of the mauvais plaisant common to a fasti- 
dious taste which is so often expressed in his pages. Boileau, in a 
letter to Racine, attributes to him a certain uneasy self-conscious- 
ness. He had had a visit from the author of the Caractéres, and 
writes “qu'il ne lui manquerait rien, si la nature l’avait fait 
aussi agréable qu’il a envie de l’étre.” The editor attributes 
to his author the active, inquisitive habit of running here and there 
after spectacles and concours of all sorts which Addison affects for 
his Spectator ; and supposes him, after the fatigues of solitary 
composition, escaping from his study, ‘“‘et se répandant 4 grandes 
enjambées dans la ville pour dégager le fluide trop longtemps 
refoulé au cerveau.” The mind, after observing its paces lon 
ther, wants its long irregular strides like the body. He 
himself inégal. There are times when the hardworked judg- 
ment must leave the subordinate faculties to their own discretion. 
Whatever blindness these hints of contemporaries indicate, there 
are abundant proofs of self-study in La Bruyére’s work. He knew 
himself, which is altogether a different knowledge from that 
which leads to invariable peace of action and bearing. Nobody 
who was not conscious of agonizing blunders in his own social 
intercourse could have expressed with such force the invigorating 
sense of escape from some imminent slip which we find in his 
saying that “Tl n’y a rien qui rafraichisse le sang comme 
avoir scu éviter de faire une sottise.” A personal application 
iseven conceivable, adding bitterness to the contemptuous pity 
he expresses for those who know neither how to talk nor to hold 
their tongue :— 
Crest une misére que de n’avoir pas assez d’esprit pour parler bi 
ny assez de jugement pour se taire. le principe toute 
nence, 


His was essentially a candid, truth-telling mind where self as 
well as others was concerned. Longing ey after the 
utmost refinement of diction, he suspects that there is an art of 
expression beyond him—“ Il me semble que l’on dit des choses 
encore plus finement qu’on ne peut les écrire.” It could scarcely 
be y other than personal experience that he deduced the follow- 
ing 


Un homme qui seroit en peine de connoitre s'il change, s’il commence & 
vieillir, peut consulter les yeux d’une jeune femme qu’il aborde, & le ton 
dont elle luy parle ; il apprendra ce qu’il craint de sgavoir. Rude école. 


Before entering on the book itself it has seemed necessary to say 
something of its author. And this part of the subject has led us 
80 far that we must defer to another opportunity a notice of his 
various subjects, and the characters or portraits that illustrate 
them. Portraits were a fashion of the day. Bourdaloue de- 


" seribed people in the pulpit so that there was no mistaking them. 


Tt was the impulse of the age; thus directing the imagination 
into new fields—from being wholly occupied by adventure into the 
subtler contemplation of ter and its uses in fiction. The 
novels of the nineteenth century have their origin in the characters 
and speculations of French and English wits of the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth; and we cannot read La Bruyére 
without izing in him an originator of the new school. 
It can scarcely he doubted that he was read, and that something 
of his spirit was caught, by Pope, Swift, Addison, and others. 
How can we read, for example, in La Bruyére “Un caractére 

fade est celui de n’en avoir aucun” without believing that 
Pope had also read it when he indited the line— 

Most women have no character at all? 

Or when La Bruyére contrasts the real man with the Stoics’ ideal, in 
Whose case “heaven and earth might be overthrown without in 


volving him in their fall; he would stand firm upon the ruins of 
the universe ”— 

Pendant que l'homme qui est en sort de son se désespére, 
porcelaine qui est en pitces— i 
who can doubt that Pope both recalled the passion and the illus- 
tration when he 

And mistress of herself, though China fall ! ; 
Lord Chesterfield obviously borrowed his definitions of politeness 
from this source. Not but that great wits jump. We constantl: 
find in these pages phrases that could 'y have been borrow 
as, “ Certaines gens qui se sont pay, de s’admirer réciproque- 
ment,” which is reproduced in “ the Mutual Admiration Society.” 
He himself settles the question of seeming plagiarism in the 
simplest and truest way :— . 

Horace ou Despreaux I’a dit avant le sur votre parole 
vraye, & que d’autres encore penseront aprés moy ? 

La Bruyére was eminently a successful writer, and yet his nice 
and fastidious genius did not derive the satisfaction from success 
which easier, more self-satisfied, or more ambitious natures do. 
Nothing has any glamour to him. He sees more distinctly the 
drawback, the shortcoming, than the showy side of dings 
Half the credit he gets is worthless to him :— 

Un Auteur cherche vainement & se faire admirer par son ouvrage. Les 
sots admirent quelquefois, mais ce sont des sots. Les mnes d’esprit ont 
en eux les semences de toutes les veritez & de tous les sentimens, rien ne 
leur est nouveau, ils admirent peu; ils approuvent. 

And of that other reward of success, as dear as fame to 
most authors, he deprived himself by an act of almost reck- 
less disinterestedness, which he apparently never regretted or at- 
tempted to retract. We believe that indifference to money belo 
where it exists, to temperaments of this class rather than to the 
more ardent and demonstrative who want money if it is only to 
throw away. The story of his literary gains runs as follows:—La 
Bruyére almost daily frequented a bookseller’s shop to turn over the 
new books and hear the news; there he took a fancy to a pretty 
engaging child, Michallet, the bookseller’s daughter. Playing one 
day with the child, he drew the manuscript of Les Caractéres from 
his pocket and offered it to Michallet, saying, “If any profit comes 
of it, let it be the dot of my little friend here.” due time 
Madlle. Michallet, La Bruyére’s little friend, married Remi de 
Jully, farmer-general, bringing him as dot a fortune of a hundred 
thousand livres “ en espéces sonnantes,’’ on which the editor’s com- 
ment is—‘Certes, jamais fille ne fut dotée de plus d’esprit, 
argent comptant.” Many people are equal to ing the pro- 
spective gift. The magnanimity lies in keeping the promise under 
such unexpected conditions. 7 


PROFESSOR MONIER WILLIAMS’S SANSKRIT DICTIONARY.* 


ie publication of this volume marks an era in Sanskrit 
lexicography. More than half @ century has passed since 
Wilson issued the first Sanskrit and English Dictionary, and wd 
years have oe since the greatly enlarged edition of the wo: 
appeared. Until very lately this work was the standard authority, 
for although its deficiencies and inaccuracies had from year to year 
become more apparent, there was no other book to take its to 
Rogen Bengali and Sanskrit Dictionary, published in 1833, 
and Yates’s abridgment of Wilson, which was printed at Calcutta 
in 1846, served only as makeshifts when a copy of the second 
edition of Wilson was only to be procured occasionally and at 
an exorbitant price. Now we are reaping a of dictionaries. 
To supply the pressing aeed, Professor ey of Gottingen 
brought out in 1866 Sanskrit-English Dictionary; just before, in 
1865, M. Emile Burnouf had published one in ; and here 
we have before us the work upon which the Boden Professor has 
been for many years engaged. Of two other incomplete Lexicons 
we shall have occasion presently to speak. 

While acknowledging the many and serious defects of Wilson’s 
Dictionary, we would speak of it in the warmest terms of respect 
and gratitude. It was a great work, and has been the foundation 
upon which the imposing edifice of Sanskrit learning in Europe 
has been built. Later and more advanced scholars who have 
entered into the labours of Wilson have been too prone to dis- 
parage him, and to sneer at his errors and defects, not considering 
what they could have done without him, or how they could have 
excelled him had they been placed in his position. Professor 
Williams’s observations upon this point, upon the gradual: 
diminution of his trust in the tenthing of his predecessors, are 
very candid, and much to the purpose :— 

Let me here [he says] assert most emphaticall ° 
sidering the Sobdition scholarship when 
Professor Wilson’s was a wonderful production, but that, like many other 
scholars, I could never have learnt Sanskrit at all without its aid.  Never- 
theless, sincerity obliges me to confess, what other lexi phers may 
perhaps admit to be not without a parallel in their own mental Metory, that. 
my mind has had to through a kind of painful discipline involving a 
gradual weakening of faith in the performances of my fellow-men, not 


* A Sanskrit-English Dicti , Etymologically and Philologica 
Arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, Gahicn German, — 
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M.A, en Professor of Sanskrit in the Universi of Oxford. Printed at 
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excepting those of my own venerated teacher. I began, indeed, with much 
confidence in the thought that one man existed on whom I could lean as an 
almost infallible guide; but as the work grew under my hands, and my 
sensitiveness to error med, I discovered to my surprise that I was 
compelled to reject much of his teaching as doubtful. Moreover the truth 
must be told, that as I advanced further my trustfulness in others besides 
my old master began to experience occasional di ble and unexpected 
ks ; till, now that I have arrived at the end of my work, I find myself 
left with my confidence in the accuracy of human beings generally—cer- 
tainly not excepting myself—rather painfully disturbed. 
But he acknowledges that his faith in the — German authori- 
ties “has never been materially shaken,” and he particularly men- 
tions Dr. Muir’s “Sanskrit Texts,” lately reviewed in these 
columns, as haying rendered him invaluable service. 

The difficulties attendant upon the compilation of an original 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary were far greater than might have 
been expected from the literary tastes of the people who employed 
Sanskrit as their learned medium. No language has been more 
carefully studied and dissected, in none have the rules of grammar 
been more carefully and laboriously wrought out. But the art of 
lexicography had reached only its first stage. There were Dhatu- 

, or “ Lists of Roots”; Koshas, or “ Thesauri” ; and Abhid- 
hdnas, or “ Vocabularies” ; but none of these approached the pro- 
portions or character of a dictionary. They were mere imperfect 
vocabularies, and those of the most unmethodical kind, not ar- 
ranged in alphabetical or any other systematic order to make them 
easy of reference, but having the words classified according to 
their import, something after the manner of Roget’s Thesaurus 
of English Words. Though imperfect and unpractical, these 
works were of service. They were pretty numerous, and although 
they copied freely from each other, they all made contributions of 
greater or less extent to the common stock. The words which 
they contained were collected and arranged alphabetically, the 
meanings attributed to them were tested by references to original 
texts, and some considerable additions having been made by the 
compiler and his assistants, the first Sanskrit Dictionary made its 
appearance. This book and the improved edition have been the 
main sources from which European knowledge of Sanskrit has 
been drawn. From the publication of this book to the present 
time the work of Sanskrit lexicography has been almost entirely 
in the hands of Europeans. But there is one great Hindu work, 
the Dictionary, or rather Encyclopedia, of Raja Radhakanta Deva, 
which deserves to be mentioned as a grand monument of native 
learning and research. 

Professor Wilson had himself projected a third and more 
scientific edition of his Dictionary, upon the plan of arranging all 
the words under the roots from which they spring. As years 
grew upon him, and the ne of his ever accomplishing such 
a work became improbable, and then impossible, he made over 
the commencement of his new work to Professor Williams, with 
the request that he “ would continue it on the plan sketched out.” 
Ata later period he appears to have committed the preparation 
of a third edition of his Dictionary to the late Professor Gold- 
stiicker, and there would seem to have been some little contention 
between the two learned Professors as to which of them Wilson 
had adopted as his successor. The truth probably is, that Wilson 
thought there was room enough for both, and that if they worked 
independently upon different systems, the scientific world would 
enjoy a double harvest gathered in different ways by two competent 


reapers, 

The result of Professor Williams’s labours now appears 
complete. The work of Professor Goldstiicker remains a fragment— 
a small portion of a vast and ambitious design, far transcending 
the powers of one mortal man. But the projected work was in 
harmony with the man’s character, for Goldstiicker was at once 
the most capable and incapable of men for carrying out his own 
design. In depth and variety of reading, in critical acumen and 
accuracy, in unwearied industry and perseverance, he was probably 
unequalled, certainly unsurpassed. But notwithstanding all his 
o- powers, or rather in consequence of them, he had a morbid 

orror of inaccuracy, a sensitive dread lest his work should be in 
even a trifling point deficient or erroneous. This was the one, 
but the all-sufficient, cause of his failure. Six parts only of this 
Dictio have been published; the first in 1856, the last in 
1864. They make 480 pages royal quarto, and leave the first 
letter of the alphabet far from finished. Some idea of the extent 
of the work may be formed from the fact that the same portion 
of Professor Williams’s Dictionary occupies rather less than a 
fifteenth part of the whole, and so about 7,000 pages would 
represent the probable length of the complete work, even if it had 
not grown, as such works do generally grow, with their progress. 
Simultaneously with these works the great “Sanskrit Wdrter- 
buch” of Béthlingk and Roth has been advancing at St. Peters- 

In 185 Se first portion was issued, and there yet remain 
four letters to be completed, the work no doubt of several years. 
It has reached the end of the sixth volume, and fills more than 
B50 pages, so that it exceeds even the estimated length of 
oldstiicker’s work. But this is no mere dictionary. It abounds 
with quotations in illustration, and with abundant, nay even 
superabundant, references to some two or three hundred original 
works, It is a book for the scholar, not for the student, and must 
have exhausted a very large proportion of the copious word- 
treasures of Sanskrit literature. Professor Williams fully recog- 
nizes the worth and authority of this St. Petersburg Wérterbuch. 
He is unable “ to express adequately his sense of obligation,” and 
has “always considered an appeal to it as the most satisfactory 
available means for deciding doubtful questions,” 


The Dictionary before us has occupied Professor Williams fop 
twenty years, and one can understand his fervent Tession of 
thankfulness that he has been spared to bring his labours 
conclusion. The book is a quarto of triple columns, and M4 
to 1,200 pages. But its contents, as compared with the St 
Petersburg Worterbuch, are not to be measured by the number 
of its pages. It makes no quotations, it is printed in small 
distinct type, such as we are accustomed to in our Latin dict 
aries, and, above all, a judicious use has been made of the 
character in substitution of the Nagari. Had the Nagari ch 
been used throughout, it would have increased the bulk of 
book three or four times, perhaps even more. Professor Wilson’, 
gga of a dictionary arranged under roots was soon 

or 

the idea of taking root by root and writing, as it were, two thonsang 
biographies, each giving a connected history of a distinct family, allieg 
together by a common pedigree, was a philological dream too unpractical tp 
be wholly realized. 

In this opinion we thoroughly acquiesce, for a root dicti 
however interesting and curious in a philological point of view, 
would be of little practical value to those who most require 
dictionaries. But though we have no desire for a complete work 
on such a system, we should like to see a few roots treated in 
this manner; the roots Ad and Ari, for instance, with all their 
derivatives arranged systematically under them. Nothing would 
give a more practical and sufficient illustration of the formatiyg 
powers of Sanskrit, of what Professor Williams calls “that ex. 
cessive root accretiveness, by which not only terminations and 
prefixes are grafted upon or welded into the original monosyllabic 
stock, but affix is affixed to affix, prefix is prefixed to p 
derivative is derived from derivative, compound is compound 
with compound, in an almost interminable chain.” Something 
has been done in this work to bring the roots into prominence, 
for they are printed in large Nagari type, and under them ar 
arranged their immediate derivatives; such forms as spring inde. 
pendently from the original stock, without the assistance of 
prefixes, and beginning with the same letter, do not disturb the 
alphabetical arrangement. And this practice of arranging words 
in groups under a leading word has not been confined to the roots, 
for wherever it has been possible to arrange kindred terms under 
one head, they have been so placed. Their mutual relation is thus 
shown, and their close juxtaposition suggests a comparison which 
oftentillustrates to demonstrate the true powersof thewords 
so brought together. In one respect, however, this work departs 
from the root arrangement more than its predecessors. It has 
hitherto been the plan to specify under each root the various 
positions which in practice are prefixed to it, and to define the 
various meanings which are thereby imparted. This practice has 
been followed both by Goldstiicker and the St. Petersh 
Worterbuch, and it has its advantages, though it certainly tends 
to encumber a book, and to waste that most precious possession of 
the student, time. Thus in that most valuable and learned work, 
Westergaard’s Radices Lingue Sanscrite, a book which Professor 
Williams confesses to have almost worn out in the course of his 
labours, there are given under the root Ari, “to do,” no less than 
thirty simple and compound prepositions, which are prefixed to 
the root, and modify its meaning. Ina mere vocabulary of roots 
this is necessary and right, but it is otherwise in a general dic 
tionary. Professor Williams has followed the plan of our practical 
Latin Dictionaries, which, instead of collocating under the word 
sum its various compounds, relegate the absum, adsum, desum, &., 
to their alphabetical places. This enables him to make use 
of the compound roots as leading words, from which, as from 
simple roots, a number of derivative words are drawn. 
branch of the stock is thus set apart in a “ family group,” 
and the cousins and other collaterals are to be found m™ 
their appropriate places, independent and free from crowding 
and confusion, This is unphilosophical, unscientific, it will be 
said. Admitted; but dictionaries are primarily the property of 
the learner, and should render his path to knowledge as sm 
and easy as possible. The practical and the philosophical rarely 
march hand in hand, but the one is often the safest and the 
speediest guide to the other. 

We have already observed that great space has been saved by 
using Roman letters freely instead of Nagar. The roots are 
given in large Nagari letters, the leading words are printed in & 
smaller Nagari fount, but all the subordinate and derivative words 
are arranged under them in Roman letters, Many old scholars 
will certainly object to this, and some will perhaps feel a difficulty 
at first in recognizing old friends in a new p mae But the system 
of transliteration employed is simple and unvarying, and may be 
mastered in an hour. Prejudice may still fight ae the 
novelty, but it has to contend against two potent considerations— 
economy of space and saving of expense. But this is a subject 
which cannot be adequately treated within our present limits 
We may return to it perhaps on a future occasion. 

Mr. Williams estimates that his book contains “ nearly three 
times as much matter as any other Sanskrit (and English) Dic 
tionary ~~ published,” but “to pretend that it is competent to 
satisfy the student in every branch of Sanskrit literature w' 
manifestly display either ignorance or conceit. Perhaps the 
departments in which it must be admitted to be weakest are those 
of the Veda and philosophy, with their respective native commen- 
taries”; but these are just the subjects which are the most 
difficult and abstruse, which European students are now striving 


to understand and elucidate. No doubt also a deeper investige~ 
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, of the various Hindu sciences, astronomy, botany, medicine, 
_ will furnish many terms yet unrecorded in 4 dictionary. 
Al that can fairly be required of. a lexicographer is that his work 
shall be fairly abreast of the knowledge of the time; his business 
+ to record results, and the work of gathering in fresh harvests 
bee! be left to those who devote their attention to some special 
pranch of literature or some particular science or art. A cur- 
sory examination of a dictionary, or even a short practical test 
of the information it supplies, is not sufficient to warrant a de- 
final judgment as to its sufficiency. We have sub- 
mitted the book to a practical test, and have found it to 
answer fully all the uirements; and on comparing it with 
last fasciculus of the St. Petersburg Wéorterbuch, which 
must have issued from the press since the corresponding part of 
this work was printed, we have discovered no deficiency. Here 
and there we have found the smaller work to convey the fuller 
information, as under the words manas and vihdra. Most cer- 
tainly it is amore manageable book and far more easy cf reference. 
Its true value, however, can only be fairly tested by the labours 
of the student, and to this ordeal the final decision must be left. 

On first examining the work we were struck with the very large 
number of compound terms introduced, many of which seemed 
too obvious to require oe such compounds, for instance, 
gs the English “ hay-stack” and “ door-post,” which carry their 
own explanation in them. And this is an objection which the 
author has himself foreseen. But the difficulty is where to draw 
the line; and the difficulty is enhanced in Sanskrit by the cireum- 
stance that many compounds may be read in two ways, either as 
compound nouns or as eer epithets. The safer course 
certainly was to err, if at all, on the side of redundance, and to 
afford every possible help to the learner. Considerable space 
might have been saved in the course of the volume if, instead of 
repeating over and over again the first word of the compounds, 
the initial letter of that word, or a thick hyphen, had been 
employed to represent it. Take, for instance, the word Dharma. 
This word, and the compounds in which it appears as the first 
member, fill about six columns, and the word is repeated at full 
length something like three hundred times. Nothing is gained by 
this in the way of perspicuity, and a waste of space arises where 

is a matter of importance. No effective expedient should be 
neglected that may diminish the bulk of dictionaries, which, as 
shown above, have a tendency to outgrow all manageable di- 
mensions. 

While we bestow a hearty meed of praise upon the work as a 
whole, upon all that relates exclusively to Sanskrit, there is one 
feature in it which is very far from satisfactory. With a praise- 
worthy desire to give a help to the science of comparative philo- 
logy, the author has introduced from cognate languages numbers 
of words which are supposed to have a common origin, and he has 
made this a prominent feature on the title-page. Professor 
Williams has had too much to do with his purely Sanskrit work 
to be strong as a comparative philologist, and he confesses as much 
in his preface, where he requests “ that the comparisons given may 
be accepted on the authority of these three scholars” (Bopp, 
Benfey, and Curtius), “subject to the understanding that more re- 
cent views have been propounded on many points.” Under the 
circumstances it would ye lami been better to have left this 
work alone, or at any rate to have confined the citations to such 
words as a manifest resemblance, or even to words of the 
classical emgage only. As it is, we have comparisons with 
Zend, Greek, and Latin, the various Teutonic tongues, Lithuanian, 
occasional citations from Slavonic, and liberal drafts from the 
different Celtic languages, Many of these last might well have been 
ro over, for although the Celtic tongues belong to the Aryan 

ily, they are among the oldest offshoots, their affinities are less 
obvious than those of the other branches, and the laws of com- 
— and identification are less precise and convincing. We 
ve heard a veteran philologist exclaim that “most men go mad 
in Celtic,” and certainly Celtic students too frequently seem to 
get imbued with one characteristic of the Celtic race—a dispo- 
sition to disregard all law but that of their own wishes. So, 
Without denying that many of the suggested comparisons are 
worth consideration, and that some of them are sound, we think 
they are not of much value, cited offhand as they are without any 
indication of the rules which govern the interchange and omission 
of letters, Appearing as they do unsupported in a work like this, 
the credulous will accept them as established results, the in- 
credulous will reject them as worthless and probably laugh at 
them as ridiculous. In either case an injury is done to science. 
Though the author has travelled over so wide a field and picked 
irom so many tongues, still many of the most certain and obvious 
identifications have escaped him, especially in the Zend and 
modern Persian. Like English, the modern Persian is one of the 
oe ae of the Aryan stock, but yet there are to be found in 
, and especially in Persian, words which closely approach the 
oldest forms. Mr, Williams occasionally specifies an English 
identification, but he has “not generally indicated the cog- 
nate English words with the lo-Saxon, because these are 
self-evident and will be generally found among the meanings.” 

t, even if these identifications are so self-evident, it would 

ve been well to bring them into minence. As to 
Persian, it would be wrong to say t it has received 
BO because under the root Zu we find a reference 
to the Persian ¢uwén, printed, for some reason which we do 
Rot perceive, in Persian letters. If there are other identifica- 
tions, we have not been so fortunate as to find them. Now this 


is the more extraordinary because the work of comparison is 
already done to hand in Vuller’s Lexicon Persico-Latinum 
icum, in which the words of modern Persian are compared 
with their cognates in Sanskrit and Zend. Professor Williams 
does not even seem to know of this important book. At an 
rate it is not mentioned in the list he gives of works Seow f 
Under the word shash, “six,” we find Zend kshvas, but no 
mention of the identical Persian shash. Under sa: there is 
Zend hapta, but no Persian — Under ashtan, “ eight,” 
there is no reference either to the Zend astan or Persian hasht. 
We observe, too, that the Slavonic osmi is given osmj, probably 
from having been too servilely copied from a German authority. 
Again, under dasan, “ ten,” we find neither Zend dasan nor 
Persian dah, Mr. Williams has shown that he is acquainted with 
the law that Sanskrit s and Zend A are identical, as we have 
above seen, saptan =hapta; still under the word Sindhu he makes 
no allusion to the equivalent Hind, from which we get our word 
“ India.” Sanskrit 4 becomes in Zend, and Mr. Williams gives 
us Zend azem as the representative of Sans. aham; but we do 
not find under hasta, “ hand,” the Zend zasta, nor under mahat, 
“great,” the Zend mazo; neither do we perceive the Persian mith, 
in which the A reappears. The substitution in Zend of g for swa is 
recognized, and so gap is given as identical with swap, and 
gafna =swapna; but Zend Gnhar is not to be found as it ought 
to be under Swasri, “sister.” Nor do we find the Persian identi- 
fications which are arrived at under the law that the Sanskrit sz, 
Zend g, assumes in modern Persian the form kA, under which we 
get khuf(tan), “ to sleep,” kKhwab, “ sleep,” khwahar, “ sister,” and 
many other words. This omission is the more surprising because 
the law was clearly laid down and proved by Bopp. e have, 
we think, sufficiently shown that Professor Williams has not 
fully alive to the analogies of Zend, and that he has almost 
entirely neglected the Persian. Many more instances of valuable 
identifications in modern Persian might be given, as root tras, 
“to fear,” Persian eh a ti, “ to sharpen, Persian tiz, “sharp,” 
and kshir = shir, “milk.” Under the root grah also he might have 
brought to notice the Persian girif(tan), and the English gripe. 
We have dwelt so long upon the Zend and Persian, which we 
consider the weakest part of the work, that we have little s 
left for any notice of the Greek and Latin comparisons. A little 
knowledge of the laws of permutation will enable most Sanskrit 
students to form a judgment of their value. Many of them are 
so obvious as to carry conviction on their face ; but, on the other 
hand, there are very many which are simply offered as roots and 
words in which some point of identification may possibly be 
discovered. The whole of this portion of the work must be con- 
sidered as tentative and suggestive, not authoritative. Indeed this 
is all that its author claims. 

But, quitting this subject of comparative philology and the 
criticisms which we have felt constrained to offer, we return to the 
more —— duty of awarding our hearty praise to the main 
work, the Sanskrit Dictionary. The Boden Professor’s labour of 
years, and the assistance of his coadjutors, have brought forth 
abundantly, and a grand work has been accomplished. It pre- 
sents a great help and a great incentive to Sanskrit study, and 
it will lend a vigorous impulse to that movement which is now 
working to give Sanskrit its due position in the curriculum of 
our Universities. 


THE STORY OF MAJOR ANDRE." 


AJOR ANDRE is one of those of whom the author of 
Philip van Artevelde speaks in some of the finest and most 
thoughtful lines in the first part of that fine poem, wherein the 
hero observes that, for one man “ who wins the race of glory,” 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
— fallen upon the course: a thousand others 
ave had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
While lighter barks pushed by them. 


Cut off at the age of nine-and-twenty, he was already one of the 
most promising officers in the service. Without fortune, with- 
out family interest, simply by his personal qualities, his social 
talents, and his professional merits, he had risen to a high and 
honourable place on the staff of the British army in America, and 
met his death in consequence of the trust reposed in him by 
his chief, who, young as he was, fixed upon him as the fittest 
— to conduct a negotiation which, if successful, would pro- 

bly have terminated the war, and crushed the rebellion at a 
blow. . It can hardly be doubted that if such a man had lived to 
witness and to share in the greater and more successful wars of 
the next generation, he would have held a high place among the 
heroes of India and pt, of the Peninsula and Waterloo. André 
has been almost as unfortunate in the treatment of his reputation 
as in his death. It has happened that it was impossible to clear 
his fame without inflicting an indelible stain on the name of one 
who is an object of little less than idolatry to Americans, and 
whose character Englishmen, with the natural respect of a chival- 
rous people for the hero of a great victory obtained over them- 
selves, have taken on trust from American panegyrics; and 
therefore, while the Transatlantic historians of the war have 
laboured to blacken his name in order to clear the honour of 
Washington and his principal ofiicers, Englishmen have been 

* The Life of Major John A Adjutant-General of the British 
Army in Sargeat” ‘New York: Appletea & Oo 
1871s 
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content to believe that the man whom Washington doomed to the 
gallows, sternly rejecting every plea on his behalf, and refusing all 
mitigation of the sentence, must have deserved his fate. We have 
always been of a different opinion. Whatever Washington’s merits 
as acommander, a patriot, and a statesman, there is no trace in his 
character of such high-minded generosity or chivalrous honour as 
should serve to counterbalance the weight of evidence against 
him ; and those qualities which were wanting in his nature were 
strikingly marked in André’s. In a word, it would have been 
more probable, 2 Fag that Washington should have taken a 
cruel advantage of a legal technicality than that André should 
have willingly put his soldierly honour in peril; and the fact 
that the latter denied that he was a spy is of more importance 
than the fact that pcacay. sem, under the circumstances of which 
we shall presently speak, chose to hang himassuch. Thus think- 
ing, we are well pleased to find our views so thoroughly vindi- 
cated as they are in a work proceeding from an American pen, 
and written with an anxious desire to do justice to André without 
inculpating his executioners. The facts suffice; and they shall 
speak for themselves. 

Little is known of André’s early life. He was the son of a 
family of French—probably Huguenot—extraction, and limited 
means, born about 1751; he was destined for a merchant’s office, 
but disliked the desk, and contrived ere long to obtain a commis- 
sion in the 7th Fusileers, and he joined his regiment in Canada 
in 1774. Upto that period we have little other knowledge of 
his character than sf be obtained from a few letters, written 
in a style which would now be thought affected; and the only 
incident of importance related is his unsuccessful attachment to 
the lady who afterwards became the wife of Dr. Edgeworth. 
After 1774 his story is little else than the story of the outbreak 
and course of the American Revolution. He was made prisoner 
in one of the first successful operations of the colonists, and after 
his release found his way to the headquarters of the Royal 
forces at Boston, and served chiefly on the staff till his death. 
His biographer spends, as we think, too much time and too 
elaborate discussion upon movements with which André had no 
more to do than any other officer of equal rank. It is enough to 
say that he distinguished himself in the field by his gallantry, 
and in quarters by his intelligence; that he bore a foremost 
part in all the pastimes and amusements which enlivened 
the intervals of active service, and that the few records of 
this period which his biographer has preserved show him 
to have been at once a g officer, a generous soldier, and a 
graceful and accomplished gentleman. Several of his poetical 
squibs upon the incidents of the war and a few vers de société are 
preserved, and are of average, if not of Mgrs merit. He 
the confidence of Sir W. Howe; and when that general was 
succeeded by Sir H. Clinton, retained his influence at headquarters, 
and was cg eg appointed adjutant-general. It was in this 
pe ay that he was instrumental in procuring the pardon and 
release of several rebel prisoners, some of whom, according to 
those strict laws of war which were afterwards strained to the 
utmost against himself, had forfeited their lives. Sir H. Clinton 
was averse to severity, and even released convicted spies; one at 
least of these being spared at the special intercession of Wash- 
ington himself—a fact which in itself deprives that general of 
the excuse that in André’s case he was merely enforcing an in- 
variable rule of martial law, and had practically no alternative. 

It is curious that there are two distinct stories—neither of them 
reternatural anticipations of 


devoid of plausible evidence—of 
we occurred before he left 


André’s fate. The first is said to 
England:— 

During his stay, we are told, Miss Seward had made arrangements to 
take him to see and be introduced to her friends Cunningham and Newton, 
both gentlemen of a poetical turn, On the night preceding the day a 
pointed for her appearance, Mr. Cunningham dreamed that he was alone in 
a great forest. Presently he perceived a horseman approaching at great 
speed ; but as he drew near to the spot where the dreamer imagined himself 
to stand, three men suddenly sprang from their concealment among the 
‘bushes, seized on the rider, and bore him away. The captive’s countenance 
-was visible ; its interesting appearance, and the singularity of the incident, 
left an unpleasant feeling on Mr. Cunningham’s mind as he awoke. But 
soon —. sleep again, he was visited by a second vision even more 
troubling than the first. He found himself one of a vast multitude met 
near a great city ; and while all were gazing, a man whom he recognized as 
the same person that had just been captured in the forest was brought forth 
and hanged upon a gibbet. These dreams were repeated the following 
morning to Mr. Newton; and when, a little after, Miss Seward made her 
appearance with André, Mr. Cunningham at once knew him to be the un- 
happy stranger whom he had seen stopped and hanged. 


The second belongs to the period of which we are now speaking. 
A house in Philadelphia where André had often visited was the 
scene of an entertainment given by the American Staff :— 


Two ladies of the er eg my informant, who had known André, were 
‘on their way hither, to dine with Washington and some other American 
officers, where André and his comrades had often feasted before. As they 
passed through the groves of cedars and catalpas that surrounded the 
mansion, they ved simultaneously a corpse dangling from a limb, clad 
as a British officer, which presently, as they drew nearer, around as 
though by a natural torsion of the rope. The face then was visible, calm 
and stiff as in death; but they immediately ized it as Captain André’s. 
On a pp the spot the illusion vanish At dinner they did not 
conceal their adventure, but related it with a faith that provoked the polite 
ridicule of Washington to the extent at last of hearty a at their credu- 
lity; a circumstance especially remarked by one of them, who never previously 
had seen him bh. Many years later, when he was President, this lady 
again dined with Washington at Philadelphia ; and took occasion, she says, 
to remind him of his mirth, He was much disturbed, she said, and bade 
her never to refer to the subject to him more; that it was a matter he would 


not recur to, since it had already greatly troubled and : 
narrator of this tale, it may a lady of The 
endowments, well versed even in Hebrew and Greek studies; while 

) was daughter and sister of two of the first medical men of thei 

And now we come to the sad story to which these alleged 
visions pointed. General Arnold had become dissatisfied With 
his position in the American service, conceived himself jj] 
and began to negotiate secretly with the enemy. André we 
ordered to correspond with him, and did so under the Dame of 
Anderson, as his real name would of course have betrayed the 
secret if a letter, no matter how cautiously expressed, had fallen 
into American hands. Arnold insisted on very liberal 
which Clinton was willing to grant, for Arnold was in com; 
of West Point, on the Hudson, perhaps the strongest place ang 
most important arsenal in possession of the colonial forces, ang 
was prepared to betray it to thé British. The co 
began in 1779, and at last, in September 1780, André wag sent, 
on board the Vulture man-of-war, to make the final 
with Arnold. He went ashore at the request of General 
and under his safe-conduct, in the name of Anderson it jg true, 
but wearing his uniform under the large blue cloak 
worn by British officers at night and in cold weather, Ap 
accident prevented his returning to his ship, and by Armold; 
desire he consented to return by land. He had been expresaly 
desired by Clinton not to put off his uniform, and not to 
himself with papers. But Arnold insisted on disguise, ag 
open departure of a British officer of high rank from his 
quarters would have exposed him to the suspicions of Wash. 
ington, who was expected at West Point; and André, ip 
an evil hour, complied. He also took with him, concealed in his 
boots, several papers, the value of which does not clearly apes, 
as they explained nothing of moment that was not fully coe 
him. He made his way safely po the American lines, and 
across a considerable tract of neutral ground, but was there arrested 
by certain “Skinners,” or American marauders, his safe-conduet 
disregarded, his person searched, and the papers discovered. He 
was conducted to the nearest American post, and news of his 
ture was sent to Arnold, who commanded the district. The 
were sent to Washington, then on his way to West Point, and 
reached him shortly after his arrival there. But the news of the 
capture had reached Arnold some hours before, and he was safe on 
board the Vulture. 

André—as good a judge as any officer in the American army— 
considered his position perfectly safe. But he soon learnt that the 
Americans were bent on taking his life. They were naturally in- 
furiated by the discovery of Arnold’s treason, and determined to 
hang somebody. Washington himself had strong reasons for 

ressing hard on André, for he was aware that Congress would 
be on fim the blame of Arnold’s treason—that general havi 
been one of his friends and partisans—and that popular fury, 
balked of a victim, might turn on him. At any rate, he 
from the first to treat André as a spy, and sent him before a Court 
of Inquiry with a statement of the charge, which contained 
two distinct misrepresentations, and those on the vital points of 
the question. He affirmed that André had entered the America 
lines in disguise, which was untrue, and that he had bee 
taken within them, which was also untrue. André, before the 
Court, told the whole truth with perfect frankness, except where 
it might involve others. But the Court was bitterly prejudiced 
against him. Lafayette confessed that at least one main motive of 
the verdict was that, long before, an American spy, named Captain 
Hale, had been hanged by the British. But this, so far from 
excusing them —. them with additional infamy. For Hale 
was really and confessedly a spy, while André was at worst only 
technically and involuntarily so; and since Hale’s death the 
Americans had hanged several spies, and the British had spared 
several. Lafayette’s confession, therefore, comes to this—that he 
and his colleagues murdered André out of revenge for a perfectly 
righteous act on the enemy’s part, long ago avenged tenfold ins 
regular manner. Loom J found a verdict which substantially con 
firmed’ Washington’s charges, and reported that the prisoner ought 
to suffer death as aspy. Washington confirmed the sentence, 
postponed the execution for a purpose which throws no little it 
on his real character and his views in regard to the case. 
caused it to be suggested to the prisoner that, if Arnold were given 
up to American vengeance, André should be spared. André 1 
jected the first hint of this infamous pro with becoming i- 
dignation. Then Washington actually sent the same offer to Sit 
H. Clinton, in terms which rendered it, if ope: more di 
than before. He offered, if Clinton would “ suffer him in any way 
to get Arnold into his power,” to release André. Of course & 
British officer could give but one answer to such a temptation; 
and André was left to the mercy of a captor capable of Propnie 
a bargain of this kind. Those who with heavy hearts so left him 
knew, of course, that his fate was sealed. As soon as Washing- 
ton found that he could not get hold of Arnold, André was 
hanged, meeting death with a calm dignity and courage wil 
moved to tears the subordinates upon whom the actual executio 
of the sentence was devolved. f 

The facts as above related leave no doubt as to the real motives 
of Washington’s conduct. That André was not a spy in any but 
a technical sense was perfectly obvious. That, according 
the letter of the law, his disguise might have rendered 
liable as a spy is possible; but then, according to the letter 
of the law, he was acting by the orders of the Americal 
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dis d under his saf 
manding in the district, and under his safe-con- 
Fact if he legally liable to death as a spy, no 
man of honour ling would have put him to death so long as 
a decent reason could be found for sparing him. And there was 
such a reason—& reason which to any soldier 
would have been irresistible. Sir H. Clinton, André’s chief, had 
recently spared a real spy at Washington’s request. We leave 
the reader to judge whether it was open to a gentleman who had 
lately obtained such @ favour to refuse, even in a parallel case, to 
reciprocate it. But the offer to exchange André for Arnold 
clenches the proof that André was sacrificed not to law, not to 
policy, but to revenge. Putting aside the shameful and insulting 
nature of the proposal, the proposal itself renders it certain that 
Washington tid not believe that André’s death as a spy was 
either to justice or to policy ; that what he did feel was 
that American rage against the nearly fatal treason of Arnold 
must have a victim; and that André died, not because he was 
thought to deserve death, but because he was the only available 
t against whom that rage could be directed. hat words 
will properly describe an execution under such circumstances and 
for such a purpose each reader can determine according to his own 
judgment ; the only words which would satisfy our own estimate 
of the case are such as we do not care to apply to the favourite 


hero of an English- people. 


ST, JULIANA.* 

pe Early English Text Society publishes so many distinct 
of the “ Original Series,” the ‘Extra Series,” 
and what not—that it really would not be a bad arrangement if 
the books edited by Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Cockayne were dealt 
with as a distinct department, and numbered by themselves as the 
“Comic Series.” It is really unfair that the writings of grave 
scholars like Dr. Morris and Mr. Skeat and the merry gambols of 
Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Cockayne should come forth under the 
same guise as members of the same fellowship. Each class 
probably has its admirers, but by the light of nature we should 
think that the admirers of each must form two distinct classes, 
Everything in its right place. Punch is all very well in its way, 
and the Academy is all very well in its way; but a subscriber to 
the Academy would not be well pleased if his copy “ escaped from 
its cover,” and a copy of Punch crept in unawares instead. So 
we have no doubt that a serial of the lighter sort carried on by 
Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Cockayne would contain a never failin 

store of diverting matter; we only doubt about the same style o 


matter being quite in its place in the Prefaces to Early English 
Texts, And the joint labours of Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Cockayne 
would undoubtedly have the merit of variety. Each is comic; 


but each is comic in his own way. Mr. Furnivall casts aside all 
thought of such dry matters as Early English Texts; he un- 
bosoms himself before us as a human creature, and gives us the 
or & beholding the frolics of his lighter moments, We 
low him into the country, 
oixia kai xopoi 
where work is ee among the witcheries of the waltz. Mr. 
Cockayne’s comedy is of another kind. It is what honourable 
Lomi on their legs call more “germane” to the matter in 
d. It is comedy of a strictl rly-English-Textual kind. 
Mr. Furnivall forgets his work in his play; Mr. Cockayne carries 
ane into his work. The devotion which Mr. Furnivall, light- 
hearted asa French Minister declaring war, bestows upon the fair- 
haired Alice, Mr. Cockayne, with a grimmer kind of pleasantry, 
reserves for his cherished idol the letter Thorn. 
While then Mr. Furhivall’s Prefaces must, from any serious 
ae of view, be looked on as wholly abnormal, those of Mr. 
ockayne have a sort of grotesque connexion with the supposed 
matter in hand. They stand to the legitimate productions of the 
Early English Text Society somewhat asasatyric drama of Aschylus 
stood to one of his regular tragedies. Even Mr. Furnivall does 


fills us with a stro i in hi 
state, to see him ong desire to see Mr. Cockayne in his natural 
had not driven him so cruelly to smother his inborn vivacity. Mr. 
yne, even when sheath 
* be Liflade of St. Juliana, from two Old English Manuscri, 
Renderings into Medern English, by the Rev. 6; Gackay, and 
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Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev wald Cocka 

yyne, M.A. 
Published for the Early English Text Society by Trubuer & Co. 1872. 


smite hard and give good knocks. What would the vivacious 
notice have been if we could only have got it? Even as it is, Mr. 
Cockayne's critics come in for something which may fairly be 
called lunge—it is for them to make ready with the parry :— 

My critics made some easy and cheap fun out of b and 3: none of pem 

seemed to have any distinct notions on pe subject. . . . Much learning 
arises in reviews out of mober wit; to supply pe void of known tru%,.a 
certain inborn peory is developed ; and because Mr. Novice binks be Saxons 
ought to have made a difference, between porn in Sick, and porn in pet, he 
holds opinion pat bey did. . . NowI hold pat in our modern times it 
is very difficult to separate be sounds, pe utterance in some instances is dis- 
tinctly discernible, but in opers pe two change places easily. It is to be con- 
cluded pat, using pe characters indifferently, pe English writers held 
sounds to be identical. ‘ 
Mr. Cockayne now goes on to talk about “an Edinburgh 
reviewer, a known writer,” and “another gentleman of dialectic 
fame,” who “ writes about Steap.” We do not in the least know 
who either of these may be; Mr. Cockayne does not even tell us 
where we may find the writings about Steap by the gentleman of 
dialectic fame. As we do not so much as remember the article in 
the Edinburgh Review to which Mr. Cockayne refers, we have no 
deory, inborn or not, about the writer. Mr. Cockayne however 
seems, “ by the intervention of a friend and pe courtesy ad! a 
reviewer himself,” to have really got at his critic in the flesh ; 
otherwise we might have hinted that, when an author speaks of 
an “ Edinburgh ” or any other “ reviewer,” as a “ known man,” it 
commonly turns out that the guess is a wrong one. 

Now for our own part in the matter. We had self-knowledge 
enough to know that we were certainly not either the Edinburgh 
reviewer, the known writer, nor yet the gentleman of dialectic 
fame who wrote about Steap. But in one fearful moment it did 
just flash across our mind that we might by some ill-luck be Mr. 

ovice. It is certain that when Mr. Cockayne’s Hali Meidenhad 
appeared in 1866, both Mr. Cockayne and ourselves were six 

ears nearer to the state of novices than either of us is now, and 
it isno dis; either to ourselves or to Mr. Cockayne if one or 
both of us has changed his mind on some matters within those six . 
years. But when we turn to our notice of Hali Meidenhad all 
those years ago, we do seem to see a change in Mr. Oockarze, 
while we do not see any in ourselves. Mr. Cockayne, if we rightly 
understand him, then thought that there was a difference between 
p and 6, and that the difference would be expressed by writing 
ot Sing,” whereas Mr. Waring would have us write “ dis ping. 

e did not commit ourselves to anything, but we hinted that a 
great philologer—by whom we need not now shrink from 
saying that we meant Lord Strangford—had hinted to us that 
there was really no distinction at all. To this last view it would seem 
that Mr. Cockayne has now come over. He now seems to think 
that p and 6 do not express distinctions of sound any more than 
o and ¢, @ and 8, but that the difference is simply one of the date 
of the manuscript or the fancy of the writer. We did not main- 
tain the position attributed to “ Mr. Novice,” nor are we the 
“bold assertor” who told Mr, Cockayne “ pat all deviations 
from his”—the assertor’s—“ doctrine are corruptions of 
Norman scribes, as if Frenchmen had written for King 
We committed ourselves to nothing, except that it looked very 
queer to use either p or 3 in printing modern English. But we 
remark that Mr. Cockayne, though professing to look on the two 
letters as the same, does still, in F cay his own Preface—it is 
no longer a “ Foreword ”—use p to ex the soft sound, 
the sound of the modern Greek é or the Welsh dd, in this, while 
he uses 6 to express the sound of the Greek $ in thing. But 
why, when he wrote Kadarine in the former book, does he sink 
into Caderine now ? 

In one point at all events Mr. Cockayne has improved, me 
undoubtedly the perfection of his comic editing is lessened by 
the change. He no longer sticks “lively protests” into the 
midst of his marginal analysis, whenever the original writer of 
the thirteenth century does not exactly with his own views. 
He still, we cannot conceive why, maintains that the author both 
of Hali Meidenhad and of St. Juliana is Bishop Richard le Poor, 
founder of New Sarum. He assumes, he does not tell us why, 
that the book was written for the nuns of Tarent—that is, not 
Tarentum, but Tarrant in Dorset, of which house Bishop Richard 
is said—though it is not very clear on what evidence—to have 
been a chief benefactor. We leave others to judge of the force 
of Mr. Cockayne’s reasoning :— 

Who so likely to interest himself? What call could an ordinary priest 
have to recommend an unwelcome rule of hard self-denial to noble ladies ? 
What influence, if he had intruded himself upon peir consciences ? Even in 
pese days, when very commonplace mediocre scholars often arrive at be 
upper steps of pe prelatic stairs, a bishop’s name has weight wib fashionable 
ladies. 

And again :— 

We recognize, therefore, in our writer for be nuns of Tarent Kaines, a 
scholar competently instructed in be history and writers of his profession ; 
one who would be kindly heard, when he spoke, by bose whom he wished to 

; and one whose eyes were turned to Tarent : and he will be bp. 
R. le Poor. 

Mr. Cockayne tells us that “ pis Juliana has taken so long to 
appear in type pat some want of cohesion has crept into his asso- 
ciation of ideas about it.” We know not whether it is through this 
want of cohesion that Mr. Cockayne has given us no account of 
the manuscripts from which the book is pone nor any help, 
historical or philological, of any kind. We only see that there 


” 
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not think it his duty to plant a modern sentence with Thorns. 
Neither does Mr. Brock, Mr. Cockayne’s immediate fellow- 
worker; but Mr. Cockayne himself pinks dong pat, and tells us : 
about the Trud and about an inborn Seory, about Seological 
tenets and about St. Caderine. One thing however we deeply 
Tegret; if we are to have comic editing at all, let us have the 
thing done thoroughly—we mean in good style. 
Mr. Cockayne tells us that it had been his purpose “ to take some 
Vivacious notice of any criticisms ” on the book which he formerly 
edited, Hali Meidenhad. But, unluckily for us, Mr. Cockayne 
now thinks “pat pe public interest in attack and defense, i 
and parry, must have long since died away.” He therefore hol 
that he must, after so many years, be “sobered down into tem- 
Perance and calm.” It follows that we have Mr. Cockayne before 
us in the state of temperance and calm into which he has been 
JM 
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are two manuscripts, the text of one of which is accompanied 
by a modern English version by Mr. Cockayne, therefore thickset 
with thorns, while the other is modernized by Mr. Brock, whose 
text is thornless. St. Juliana herself, the heroine of the piece, is 

ounced by Mr. Cockayne to be “a fabulous personage.” The 
fosat describes her as a maiden of Nikomédeia—Nichomedes burh 
—daughter of Africanus (Affrican), a fierce persecutor of Chris- 
tians in the days of “ Maximian pe modi‘[moody, muthiy] keiser 
ine Rome.” She is loved by a rich young man called Eleusius, 
and is promised to him by her father, but she is resolutely set 
against marriage in any shape and above all with a heathen. 
Juliana of course was beautiful. In one manuscript “ he sumchere 
iseh hire utnume feir ant freoliche”; in the other it runs “hire 
utnumne feire ant freoliche zuhede.” The former of these de- 
scriptions appears in Mr. Brock’s version as “he one occasion 
saw her exceptionally fair and noble,” while the other becomes 
with Mr. Cockayne—“ as once he had very earnestly beholden 
her exquisitely fair and Jadylike youd.” Now “ ladylike ” 
is no doubt a = etymological version of freoliche. The 
first syllable is from the forgotten masculine frea, feminine 
- freo, cognate with the High-Dutch frau; but the translation 
“lady-like ” certainly sounds not a little ludicrous in modern 
English. Juliana, with less straightforwardness than we might 
have looked for in a saint, promises to marry him if he can get 
the highest place in Rome after the Emperor, which is described 
as that of High Reeve (“ pen he were under Maximian hehest in 
rome pat is heh reve”)—we may notice that the Gerefa had 
already lost one of his syllables. He gets the promotion, and 
then Juliana will have him only on condition of his turning 
Christian. Then comes a long account of the torments which 
Juliana was made to suffer by Eleusius, and also of her struggles 
and victory over a devil in angel’s shape, who is worsted and 
bound, and confesses openly that he has no enemies so powerful as 
maidens. At one stage of her tortures she is cut to pieces by a 
wheel set with knives, a special device of Eleusius himself, but an 
angel comes to her help, and makes her as “sound as a fish.” At 
last she is beheaded, but not till her executioners have been con- 
verted and have suffered martyrdom themselves. 

Mr. Cockayne gives us no comments on the dialect of the piece 
or on the stage of language which it represents, and his Glossary 
is somewhat meagre. We may notice a few things for ourselves. 
The story — at Nikomédeia; but it seems to go on at Rome; 
Eleusius is “ highest in Rome,” even “ laverd ine rome”; Africanus 

resses his daughter not to despise “ pe refschipe of rome,” unless 
indeed the author thoroughly took in how in the time of Maximian 
one part of the Empire was as much Rome as another. Eleusius 
is made to swear by “pe drihtfule godd apollo mi laverd ”—in 
the other copy “mi kinewarde laverd apollo”—and “ mi deore 
leafdi pe deorewurde diane,” which last phrase sounds as if the 
heathen was copying Christian language. Juliana is made to use 
the usual formule about being a spouse of Christ and the like, 
which always grate somewhat on modern ears. She tells Eleusius 
“Tch am to an iweddet pat ich chulle treowliche widute leas 
luuien” ; she talks of “ te liviende godd mi leofsume leofmon, pe 
luuewurée lauerd,” or in the other copy “ mi lufsum leof mi leo- 
winde lauerd ” ; and she is herself called “ Juliene pe eadie [eadige] 
cristes leofmon.” This use of “leofmon,” “leman,” compare 
with its later use, is a instance of the way in which words 
go down in the world. Maximian is “ keiser,” the old “ casere ” ; 
once he is “king.” The language strikes us as very pure English 
throughout. At the end, Besides the two prose versions Mr. 
Cockayne gives a later metrical account of “Seyn Julian.” It 
is much to the same general effect; but we may notice that the 
reeve becomes a “ Justice,” and that the “ keiser” is her “ em- 
perour. 


VALENTIN.* 


yas French who tells the Story of Sedan, and who is the 
hero of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s latest novel, is as remarkable 
5. as any we have met with since we last read the true history 
Jack the Giant Killer. If indeed we could conceive the story 
of that Cornish hero written by Victor Hugo, with the Celtic race 
immortalized in Jack and the brutal Teuton humiliated in the 
stupid‘ giants—the whole interspersed with endless digressions on 
Cornish mines, the heroes of French history, and love-making, 
while Jack himself on each exploit at great mr ge apostrophizes 
Liberty in the best French manner—we should scarcely have so 
absurd a production as Mr. Kingsley has given us. For there 
would be wanting one touch, the absence of which no Frenchman 
could supply, in that muscular Christianity which is the glory of 
Mr. om and his school, but of which, wer perhaps in 
“the kindly, gentle English war Correspondents,” there have been 
no apostles to foreign lands. Mr. Kingsley in his novels is singu- 
larly unfortunate in his liking for making his heroes tell their 
own stories. As he has no dramatic power, he can never succeed 
in putting himself into his hero’s position, or in forgetting himself 
his muscular Christianity. Wilkes, indeed, with perfect 
truthfulness, could assure the King that he was no Wilkesite ; 
but no Kingsley could even for a moment succeed in persuading 
his hearers that he was no Kingsleyite. Mr. Kingsley saw, as 
he tells us, the battle of Sedan, and is therefore so far justi- 
fied in writing a novel about it. His story, however, would 
* Valentin: a French Boy’s S of Sedan. By H Kin 2 
2 vols. ‘London: Tinsley Brothers, "18%. 


have been far more probable if he had at the 
made one t call on our imagination, and asked ug 
believe that he himself had done all the great deeds which 
are the boast of his “French Boy.” For the exploits which 
this youth performs are in themselves so ein een improbable 
that our credulity would scarcely require to stretched if we 
were asked to believe that their author in both senses of the 
was Mr. Kingsley. Even if we made some little difficulty oyg 
this, nevertheless we should feel a wonderful relief in escapj 
from the absurdity of a French boy being made the mouthpiece 
the most insular of our modern schools of thought. Better sfijj 
would it have been if he could have divided his hero into two 
parts, and assigned all the great performances to his friend 
“ Doctor Russell,” whose “glorious services as a journalist” be 
commemorates, and kept all the talk to himself. Doctor Russel} 
indeed will consider himself very hardly used, we fear, when he 
finds that a French boy before he was twenty had had interviews 
with Rossel, De Failly, Gambetta, Niel, Changarnier, Vinoy, Ducrot, 
D’Aurelles de Paladine, Bourbaki, Uhrich, the Prince Imperi 
the Emperor Napoleon, General von Alvenstein, General yop 
Alvensleben—whether under these two names we have ong 
eneral or two our author seems to leave doubtful—Von Bism 
on Moltke, the Crown Prince of Prussia, the Crown Prince of 
Saxony, and the King of Prussia. What, compared with this, is 
the roll of names of the guests who attended at the great banquet 
at Versailles, the description of which was doubtless one of Doctor 
Russell’s most glorious services? And then, too, to think that the 
battle of Sedan was hardly a day over when “ Prussia, Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, Nassau, Hanover, Bavaria, and Hietmold? 
had “a row ” about the hero of the story. Bavaria insulted Prus- 
sia, “ Prussia clapped his hand on his sword-hilt,” when hap ily 
“the door was thrown open, and Nassau said, ‘ The King!’’ te 
King said, “O my children! my children!” and “calmed the 
storm in one instant.” “ Fritz” had to explain the whole matter, 
and the “ French Boy” got all he wanted. Great as has been the 
distinction obtained for “the glorious services of a journalist,” 
what Special Correspondent, when he read this, would not feel 
discontented even if he had obtained the degree of D.C.L. from 
both “our two great seats of learning”; and even if he co 
in company with Cole C.B., write those letters after his name for 
which, according to Mr. Kingsley, “most men would give ten 
years of their life ” 
Wecan scarcely pretend to describe the plot of this extravagant 
book, for to have such wonderful events and such great personages 
‘0 sweeping past us within the compass of two volumes is most 
ewildering. Mr. Kingsley indeed does his best to give us con- 
fidence, by patting in the most kind and condescending manner 
all his characters on the back, as he brings them on the stage, 
The Emperor of Germany, we are glad to learn, was not “s 
humbug or a Pecksniff at all,” while the Emperor of the French 
“has come out of it all with very clean hands.” In spite of 
this very reassuring way of dealing with great people, we 
should have been glad if we had had fewer of them to deal 
with, as we might then have been able to give some consistent 
account of the manner in which we were introduced to them 
The hero, Valentin Schneider, is the son of a German who 
had settled at Sedan and married a Frenchwoman, The son 
is thoroughly French in his feelings, whenever, that is to 
say, Mr. Kingsley remembers not to make him thoroughly 
English. The story opens about the time of the war between 
Austria and Prussia. Mr. Schneider, wealthy man as he is, living 
in a frontier town, and possessed of a great deal of mysterious 
_— information, is anxious to learn in the first place whether 
russia is going to attack Austria or France, and in the second 
lace, when the inevitable war does come between Prussia and 
rance, which side is likely to be victorious, The most important 
matter of all to ascertain is what the Prussians are doing with 
Luxemburg, and whether they are intending to fortify it with 
“star forts” or not. Now in the year 1866, if a manufacturer of 
Sedan had wished to learn what was going on in Luxemburg, he 
would, we should have thought, have looked at his Railway 
Guide, — up his portmanteau, and taken the first 
train. r. Kingsley, however, has got his head so full 
of spies that such a thought as this never seems to have 
occurred to him. The worthy manufacturer accordingly sends 
off a faithful servant of his, together with Valentin his son, 
a boy of fifteen. They are to make their way through the 
wildest part of the Ardennes, and the servant at the risk of his 
life is by night to get down the cliffs into Luxemburg. The 
Prussians,no doubt, even in the year 1866, would have heard of the 
departure of a servant and a boy from Sedan, and so, the better to 
impose on them, the ingenious fiction is invented that the boy 18 
2 pens to school at Tréves.” Why he should not have eg 
all suspicion by going by train and taking Luxemburg on 
way we cannot see. Instead of doing this, the two plunge 
into the Ardennes disguised as sportsmen, have fights with 
wolves, meet a Prussian general who is also out spying, encounter 
“Carbonari” such as we last met with in G. P. R. Jamess 
novels, and, as might have been from the very an. ex- 
cted, fall in with Valentin’s long lost brother Mark. There 
is one comfort for any hero who gets lost in a forest and is 
beset with brigands and wolves, that there, if anywhere, he 
is likely to find out that he has one more relation than he 
knew of, who will be ready in the nick of time, like Mark, to 
“ make fierce wild stabs at a wolf with a short knife.” It was 
pretty well for a hero of fifteen to meet in one journey © 
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Prussians, wolves, and a long lost brother; but Mr. Kingsley 
kindly throws inte the bargain a lady, to whom he at once gets 
and whom he marries by the time he is seventeen, 
four French nerals, the Archduke Frederick Charles, Von Bis- 
marek, Von Moltke, and the King of Prussia. The Archduke in 
geome mysterious manner knows all about Valentin, and why he 
has come. He begins to talk with him about Sedan, but the 
whole conversation is of so extraordinary a nature that we must 
yenture to quote a portion of it :— 
«It must be a pretty place; but Fond de Givonne, that is prettier.” 
«One of the pleasantest places in the world,” I said, proud of talking to 
areal prince. “You should come out and gather the autumn crocuses on the 
hill between Fond de Givonne and Givonne itself. Hah, dear prince, the 
view on that hill islovely. You look straight into Sedan and beyond La 


ay Archduke turned on me and said, very emphatically, “ Hold your 
tongue, boy. If you are a fool, remember that I am a gentleman, Say no 
more.” 


T could not conceive what he meant at that time; but when I saw the 
white Arabs of the Chasseurs d’Afrique wandering about riderless, master- 
Jess, seeking for water on the same hill, I saw that I was 2 fool and that he 
was a gentleman. 

With all their Uhlans, they never found out one thing. The road, cursed 
by all Frenchmen for ever, which runs into Fond de Givonne, between the 
potato-field and the corn-field (as the crops were on the ist of September), 
runs through a deep cutting. In five minutes more I should have told him 
that; but he was a — and stopped me. The road in their map is 
set down as level. I might have saved one thousand lives by telling him 
the truth; but he stopped me because he did not think it right for a gentle- 
man to get information from a boy. 

Why in the four years that followed before the war with France 
broke out the Archduke did not think of getting by honourable 
means the information which he stopped the French boy from 
giving, is nowhere explained. No more is it explained how it 
was just after the “ sudden débdcle of Austria at Sadowa” that the 
Germans were going to attack Austria. Mr. Kingsley is indeed 
hopelessly confusing in his dates. Early in the first volume we 
read of “this sudden débdcle of Austria at Sadowa”; but at this 

time we find that the King of Prussia, Von Moltke, Bismarck, 
and the Archduke are all at Luxemburg. At the beginning of the 
second volume we learn why these great personages were there. We 
are told that “‘they make a most ostentatious demonstration on the 
French frontier just when they are going to attack Austria.” It is, 
indeed, somewhat puzzling to find that Sadowa with its débdcle had 
already been, before the faithful servant and Valentin on their 
mysterious expedition fall in with the chief actors in this “ osten- 
tatious demonstration.” More puzzling, however, is it when we 
find that, in consequence of the information Mr. Schneider receives 
from his servant after his return, he, on the “eve of Sadowa,” 
ked up 300,000 francs in his bag and set out for Frankfort. 
uch an utter confusion as this renders other mistakes as regards 
time almost venial. We hardly think it worth while noticing 
that a colonel who was sixty-one in 1870 had as a drummer-bo 

t wounded at the Passage of the Beresina in 1812. Mr. Kingsley’s 
a are indeed precocious. Valentin, as we have already pointed 
out, marries at seventeen, and has interviews with most of the 
leading men in Europe by the time he is nineteen. But we 
must really request Mr. Kingsley to pause before he makes a 
colonel tell us how he sla at Inkermann a cut over the 
breast he had got in the mélée at the bridge over the Beresina at 
the advanced age of three. In his own language we may ask, 
“Does nature ever err?” 

Our readers will by this time have had enough of the plot of this 
foolish story, and will excuse us if we do not accompany our hero 
and Mr. Kingsley in their further progress among princes and 
emperors, Asif the plot were not outrageous enough already, when- 
ever a general or a prince is not handy, the gap is filled up by a 
great deal of superstitious nonsense about wolves. The hero was 
said to be a “ wehr-wolf,” and as such was an object of dread to 
the peasantry. Whether he was a “ wehr-wolf” or not, his sto 
begins with wolves and ends with wolves, while throughout it is 
more than suggested that there was something unnatural in the 
power he exercised over these animals. When the story is closing, 
as only such a story should close, with a most unexpected scene of 
violence ; when on the last page but three the Carbonari, without 
@ moment’s warning, burst in on the usual scene of domestic 
felicity which we always expect at the close of a story, and shoot the 
hero’s mother through “ the deltoid muscles,” and Mére Mathilde 
and the faithful servant dead ; when the hero fights with a poker, 
and the hero’s father does “ splendid service by carefully shooting 
five men,” though he is “ soon shot himself, and very danger- 
ously”; when the Prussians come up at the nick of time, and 
poneng in a volley on the Carbonari, carefully miss the hero and 

is friends—at the same time “ a wounded wolf dashed in among 
us as we stood in the hall, and looking round upon us, came and 
lay at my feet.” 

The full absurdity of such a book as this cannot be brought 
home to our readers by any description of the incidents of the 
story. It is almost worth while to read the book itself in order 
to see the wonderful soe in which Mr. Kingsley appears in his 
character of a Frenchman. The Australian savage, who with 
nothing on but a pair of top boots and a cocked hat strutted 
about as if in the full dress of an English general, is nothing to 

- Now and then he puts in an expression like “the affair 
understands itself quite well” to remind us that his hero is a 
Frenchman. But he cannot keep at such a height as this for a 
page together, but soon relapses into English such as he delights 
in, as “ they would play i do mischief,” or “I am under the 
impression that I would the volunteers.” The French 


Boy would seem to know nothing of French history, as all his 
allusions are to Nelson, Collingwood, or Wellington. He does not 
- French poets, but he makes his wife, after having studied 
glish for a few weeks with the Sisters of Mercy, quote some 
very poor verses from “a book of Mr. Charles gor me Sa He 
has a great deal to say about Eton and Rugby, and us: that 
“the story of Rugby, told by Mr. Hughes, reads like an idyl.” 
He tells us that, “not one lishman in ten knows even by 
name” the pale blue English cowslip which grows in Yorkshire; 
and as to the “Purple Emperor Butterfly,” he says, “with us it 
flies low, whereas you only get it on the tops of trees.” Of 
course he gives his youthful readers two or three times over the 
advice—easy enough for a muscular Christian to follow—in case 
any one addresses them in indecent language, at once to hit him 
in the eye, or in the mouth, for he varies as to the exact. locality 
where the blow should fall. The advice may be sound 
but it would have come better, we think, in one of Mr. Kingsley’s 
editorial notes than from a “ French Boy.” These are but samples 
of the absurdities that lie scattered throughout the whole story. 
* Your Punch,” we read, “stands supreme in Europe as re 
both social and political jokes.” Admitting for a moment that 
this was true when written, yet, when once Mr. Kingsley had 
given us his social and political Story of Sedan, Punch as regards 
social and political jokes no longer stood supreme. 


FATHER TAYLOR.* 
ws Miss Martineau visited America in 1835, she de- 
scribed with her usual animation the eloquence of a 

Wesleyan clergyman known generally as Father Taylor. Dickens, 
Miss Bremer, and Mrs, Jameson, su ey me tried their hands 
at portraits of the same preacher, who enjoye for a long period 
something more than a local celebrity. It may therefore be 
assumed that Father Taylor's name is not quite unknown to 
Englishmen. Few people however on this side of the water were 
aware that a characteristic figure had disap from 
on his death in the spring of 1871. The little book before us is 
an attempt, though not in some respects a very satisfactory 
attempt, to fill up the sketches drawn by the well-known writers 
whom we have mentioned. It is faulty in so far as it obviously 
gives only a one-sided picture of an eccentric, but to all appear- 
ances a really worthy and able, man. It indulges ina deal 
of would-be picturesque writing which rather obscures than 
illustrates the subject, and occasionally plunges into the most 
objectionable variety of tall talk—that, namely, which is flavoured 
by religious agers 4 of an unprepossessing kind. When we 
are assured by a Rev. Dr. Wentworth that Mr. Taylor’s manner 
was “more tragic than Aschylus or Shakspeare, and his power 
over the hearts of his hearers such as Webster, Burke, Paul, or 
Demosthenes might have envied,” we are not only moved to 
incredulity, but are left without any very distinct image of what 
these wonderful superlatives mean to convey. And the book is 
open to a rather more serious objection. Father Taylor, as we shall 

resently see, was conspicuous to the ordinary observer chiefly 
for his habit of indulging in quaint and not very decorous 
pulpit witticisms, such as those which have been attributed 
to a long series of popular preachers in successive generations, and 
are now generally given in ee to Mr. Spurgeon, and in 
America to Mr. Ward Beecher. The book consists in t part 
of a collection of these facetise, and therefore tends to degenerate 
into a kind of clerical Joe Miller. Yet we can dimly infer from its 

ages, and still more from facts incidentally recorded, that Father 
Naylor was really something much better than a preaching buffoon. 
He had a genuine eloquence, of which Miss Martineau in particular 
speaks with warm enthusiasm; he seems moreover to have been 
a man of genuine simplicity, of unbounded liberality both in the 
say and in the wider sense, and of real devotion to his 
work, For many years he exercised great influence upon the sea- 
faring population of Boston; and if we cannot sympathize with 
the peculiar tenets of his oe we should be sorry not to do justice 
to his real enthusiasm and religious spirit. As it is, we fear that 
the book will be confounded by most readers with the various 
collections of American humour—often of a very inferior descrip- 
tion—which now form a regular item of our imports. We could 
have wished to see a little more of the higher character of a man 
who seems to have been a genuine specimen of his class. Nothing 
is more disgusting than pulpit buffoonery when it is cultivated in 
cold blood by preachers who ought to know better. But when 
quaint and even superficially irreverent phrases are merely the 
natural product of a half-educated mind, using familiar 
and anxious to give the most vivid embodiment to deep feeling, 
it would be pedantic to treat them from a merely critical point of 
view. Whitfield, for example, was a heaven-born orator, if we may 
judge from contemporary accounts; and Father Taylor was not an 
imitator of his eccentricities, but a genuine successor, the conver 
of whose training accounts for the similarity of his rhetori 
style. Between the vigorous preacher who uses his vernacular 
dialect in utter unconsciousness of its oddities, and the man who 
affects the oddities in order to secure an audience at any price, there 
is as much difference as between the native humour of an Iri 

t and the vulgar travesty which does duty for it in a low 

comedy for the benefit of a Cockney audience. Nothing, however, 
is more difficult than to describe the naive performances of a rough 


* Incidents and Anecdotes of Rev. E. T. Taylor. By Rev. Gilbert 
Haven and Hon. Thomas R London: R. D. Dickinson. 1872, -- 
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but sincere er without giving undue prominence to the 
absurdities and failing to bring out his genuine merits; and we can 
only apologize if, in the absence of other sources of information, 
our notice of Father Taylor reflects chiefly the peculiarities which 
seem to have most impressed his biographers. 

His life was devoid of much incident. Born in Richmond, 
Virginia, he showed his natural bent by preaching funeral sermons 
over dead chickens and kittens to the negro children, and whipping 
his audience if they did not cry. He ran away to sea at the early 
age of seven. Ten years later he turned up at Boston, and there 
underwent the change which, in the e of his fellow- 
believers, is described as conversion. He afterwards described in 
his special dialect the scene which took place at the sermon when 
he was first influenced :— 

Every one in the house wept. Satan had to strike sail ; his were 
dismounted or spiked ; his various light crafts by which he had held sinners 
captive were all beached ; and the Captain of the Lord’s host [the metaphor 
changes rather wee rode forth en, and to conquer. I was 
young then ; I said, “ Why can’t I preach too? I'll try it.” 

The opportuni resently offered when he was among the 
her of their own — in place of the English chaplain. 
tting a shipmate to him a passage from the Bible at 
random, he seized upon the text, “‘ A poor and wise child is better 
than an old and foolish king.” e plunged into a sermon 
— of the old and foolish king, drawing upon the plen- 
tiful fund of sarcasm already provided for such a purpose in 
the popular oratory of his countrymen. In the words of his 
biographer, he “ fired broadside after broadside into the sinking 
oak —annaing, metaphorically, the king aforesaid. When his 
audience were roused to enthusiasm, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ You think I mean King George; I-don’t, I mean the Devil.” 
The turn of eloquence reminds us a little of the well-known out- 
burst of Patrick Henry, but is perhaps superior. At any rate it 
stamped Father Taylor asa popsles speaker of no mean ability, 
and we are not surprised to find that, on his return to America, 
he turned to account the talent which had thus been discovered. 
He became a Methodist preacher, and for more than forty years 
was conspicuous as the pastor of the Seamen’s Bethel at Boston. 
The only marked incident of his life was his marriage, and a cha~ 
racteristic anecdote tells how he one day climbed a hill and 
meditated on his approaching change of life. Whilst looking 
forward to the happy event, he suddenly remembered that it was 
the day fixed for his wedding, and that the future Mrs. Taylor 
was anxiously expecting him at that moment at a distance of 
forty miles. The wedding, however, was satisfactorily cele- 
brated, and his wife took good care of her absent-minded partner 
ever afterwards, and especially of his money. He suffered from 
by a habit of giving away all the money 
that might be in his pocket, entirely regardless of any claims 
of dinner or other household necessities; and he therefore 
found a superintendent of his affairs specially necessary. His 
benevolence to all sufferers was one symptom of a general kindli- 
ness, shown further by his associating freely for charitable purposes 
with the clergy of all sects, from the Unitarian to the Roman 
Catholic; for though theoretically he held strongly to the opinion 
that heretics could not be saved, he made any number of excep- 
tions in practice. 

His life, however, was chiefly occupied by unwearied preach- 

ing. It seems, if we may trust the reports, that his style was 
that ultra-nautical kind which we find in the novels of 
Marryat, and are generally accustomed to associate with yachts- 
men, captains of river steamboats, and other outsiders and 
amateurs. It appears, however, to have suited the taste of his 
audience, and there are various anecdotes illustrative of the 
eagerness with which they followed him. Mrs. Jameson, for 
example, heard a sermon in which he described a storm at sea; 
the masts going by the board, the ship springing a leak, and the 
water gaining. “ She sinks,” he exclaime , “ deeper, deeper, deeper, 
r!” “He bent over the pulpit, repeating the last words again 
again; his voice became low and hollow.” The sailors 
listened with mouths open and eyes fixed. Suddenly he spran 
up, and exclaimed in a voice of exultation, “ A lifeboat, a lifeboat!” 
‘Phen, looking down upon his congregation, most of whom had 
sprung to their feet in an ecstasy of suspense, he said, in 
a deep, impressive tone, and extending his arms, ‘ Christ is 
that /’” A number of other anecdotes are to the 
same effect. His style was apparently violent as well as 
dramatic; and we are told how at family prayers he would 
sometimes become so excited as to raise the chairs and pound 
them — the floor with all his might. Another illustration 
of the doctrines which he occasionally preached, as well as of 
his mode of enforcing them, is given from a sermon directed 
against Universalism. “The wicked,” he exclaimed, “shall be 
turned into hell. Godsaidthat. How many piping pettifoggers of 
Satan will you set against his word? Voltaire [bending forwards 
and looking down], Voltaire, what do you think about it now?” 
The phrase is vigorous, if not of the kind commonly used to “ ears 
ite.” Like other performers of his stamp, Father Taylor was 
in the habit of inserting into prayers passages which do not appear 
to have been more than nominally addressed to the Almighty. 
Once, for example, he wished to rebuke a preacher who declined 
toa in his pulpit because it had been defiled by some one of 
a different persuasion. Father Taylor fell on his knees and said 
Q Lord! there are two things which we want to be delivere 
from in Boston—one is bad rum, and the other is religious 


bigotry. Which is worse, Thou lnowest, and I don’t, Amen 

Sects, we 


Father Taylor had his little jealousies of rival 
may take the following. One of his converts had been bap 
contrary to his wishes, by a Baptist preacher, and, the wat 
being cold, the “baptismal tank” had been artificially Warmed, 
“T didn’t feel that I could be in the fold,” explained the sailor, 
“ unless I went down into Jordan.” “Jordan!” said the old 
with a consuming sneer, “ biled Jordan !” = 
Certainly these anecdotes and a good many more do not 
much for i ather Taylor’s refinement; but there is abundant sy 
that he exercised a great power, and doubtless on the whole g 
power for good, over his hearers; and indeed some such ro 
mode of preaching was probably the best adapted for a con 
tion me of such men as his Portuguese disciple, 
exclaimed, “If any man say I no love the rd Jesus { hit hin 
between the eyes.” Father Taylor’s sermons were a kind of mora] 
ae between the eyes, and, to do him justice, he seems to haya 
it hard. 


CURTEIS ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DISSENTs 


shy volume by Mr. Curteis rises decidedly above the ay 
level of the long series of works which we owe indirectly 
John Bampton, Master of Arts, and some time Canon of Salisbury, 
the pious founder of a certain well-known Lecture. Among itg 
other merits, the book is a whole. It is not a mechanical cop. 
glomeration in which eight sermons, that were abundantly 
when preached, have been combined, for the purposes of thg 
printer, with a number of quotations and learned reference 
figuring as notes, but — end beyond making the volume 
thick enough to range respectably with its predecessors. Mr. Curteig 
has succeeded in his endeavour, by means of slight abridgments or 
expansions of the spoken text, and also by appending foot-no 
appendices, and other aids to facility of comprehension, to make 
his lectures into a work useful and interesting to persons of average 
intellectual culture, not only at Oxford, but elsewhere. 

It has been the object of Mr. Curteis to diminish, so far as he 
can by clear statement and temperate explanation, the waste of 

ower that is caused by the palpable and unnecessary divisions of 

hristians; to remove, or at least to moderate, the hostile, grind. 
ing, and gradually destructive, friction which too often results from 
the contact of one religious body with another; and this, not by 
isolating the contending parties and transferring them one by one 
to the region of serene indifference, but by pointing out that the 
forces which have been too largely employed in neutralizing each 
other may be brought, by patient and discreet manipulation, to a 
general unity of direction. He represents the principal religious 
communities that prevail among us outside the Church of 
land as each having hold of a true and valuable idea. The lead- 
ing idea of the Independents, for instance, is the Purity of the 
Church, especially in its external relations; that of the Romanists 
is Unity, that of the Quakers is Spirituality, that of the Unitarians 
is Intellectual Freedom. On the part of Mr. Curteis, to recognize 
the value and spiritual import of these aspirations is a step towards 
finding a home for them in hisown communion. He has convinced 
himself, and would gladly convince other people, that unity, 
purity, spirituality, intellectual freedom, reason and feeling, 
activity of individuals and societies, can all find, if not an u- 
limited field, at least ample room and scope for their development, 
within the Church of England. 

In stating the opinions and aims of those religious bodies at 
which he looks from without, Mr. Curteis is exceedingly fair and 
candid. Itis unlikely that he always apprehends correctly the 
views of those from whom he habitually differs in important mat- 
ters of practice ; and his readings of past events do not prove that 
he possesses a peculiarly keen historical instinct. But he is not 
even tempted to an intentional distortion or depreciation of the 
views of Dissenters. He wishes to keep all that is good in these 
diverse growths of opinion, and to transplant them. He some- 
times looks on in undisguised wonder at the spectacle of a sect 
transforming itself like a Proteus in order to avail itself of passing 
circumstances or to escape from inconvenient pressure ; but he does 
not ascribe such transformations to Satanic agency, or deny the 
life that is present in abnormal vitality. 

Perhaps, for Mr. Curteis’s purpose of comprehension, it is of 
more importance what he thinks of the Church of England than 
what he thinks of Dissenters. He invites certain persons to enter 
his house; his appreciation of their characters may have something 
to do with the success of his invitation, but more will probably 
depend on the expectation he car hold out to them of a friendly re- 
ceptionand goodentertainment. It need scarcely be said that in some 
sense Mr. Curteis is a liberal Churchman. His willingness to 
out, at least speculatively, into the highways and by-ways of Dis- 
sent, to talk familiarly with such persons as he may meet, to symi- 
= with them as far as he honestly can, and, if possible, to 

ring some of them to his own way of thinking, separates him at 
once from those in whose opinion the Church is an entrenched 
camp to be defended by means of hierarchies and formularies 
against all assailants. But in this sense many unflinching High 

* Dissent, in its relation to the Church of England. Light Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1871, on the Foundation 
of the late Rev, John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By George Her- 
bert Curteis, M.A., late Fellow and Sub-Rector of Exeter College ; Principal 
of the Lichfield Theological College, and Prebendary of Li id Cathedral ; 
Rector of Turweston, Bucks. London: Macmillan & Co, 
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fo traditionary discipline and doctrine, and incline in their 


turn of mind had better be on the other side of the trench. Mr. 
Curteis is more thorough in his liberalism; he enjoys freedom 
himself, and in all honesty and good faith invites others to share 


Smith, it seems, was quite in his place when communicating at 
the Abbey—that is, if he was musical; otherwise, indeed, his 
conduct may require justification. So, again, with the Athanasian 
Creed. John Keble long ago described it in the Lyra Apostolica, 
not only as the creed of the saints, but also as an anthem of the 
blest, and as 

The psalm that gathers in one glorious lay 

All chants that e’er from heaven to earth found way. 


But he also called it a majestic march, and spoke of its voice as 
one of warning. Its severe music is surely that of the Church 
militant rather than of the Church triumphant; its mood is 
Dorian, and intended to raise heroes arming for battle to height 
of noblest temper. Its damnatory, or denunciatory, or minatory, 
or admonitory clauses can only be defended on the ground that the 
time of triumph has not come, and that there is still risk of 
desertion. Mr. Curteis is likewise able to regard the Thirty-nine 
Articles as “a rizoc didayijc, sketch or framework of sound doc- 
trine, by which the,Church takes engagements from her clergy and 
other teaching officers, that, while occupying her pulpits and 
teaching in her name, they will not be disloyal, but will teach in 
her spirit, and present her time-honoured doctrine, albeit in sundry 
forms and divers manners, to her people.” This is a very gentle 
way of stating the obligation laid by the Thirty-nine Articles on the 
clergy, and when we recollect the prominence which their very 
words, as distinguished from their framework, or spirit, or general 
doctrinal complexion, assume from time to time in judicial trials, 
we may be inclined to think that Mr. Curteis underrates the 
burden they impose upon the conscience. Be this as it may, the 
liberalism of Mr. Curteis is as far removed as possible from the 
coldness of rationalism or indifference. His breadth of view 
depends on eee and imaginative fervour. If he is not him- 
self musical, he ought to be, for his lectures are penetrated by 
a thythmical modulation of sentiment, and he will be rightly 
5 by a poet or artist when he would be misunderstood 

a lawyer. 

We have already expressed the opinion that history is not the 
forte of Mr. Curteis. He is a man of our day, and is apt to be 
mistaken in his estimate of past modes of thought. Thus in his 
prefacethaving described Puritanism as a highly unimaginative 
form of religious character, he accounts for its sudden upgrowth in 
the sixteenth century by the awakening of the bare prosaic in- 
tellect from its long slumber; and, assuming that the reign of 
rose is now drawing to an end, he expresses an opinion that 

uritanism (at least in its present forms) is drawing to an end 
with it. Surely there is some mistake here. Puritanism has no 
great affinity with poetry, though in Milton, indeed, the poet and 
the Puritan met in high perfection; but it has perhaps still less 
affinity with the bare prosaic intellect. So far as it is, or has 

, an intellectual system, it is a courageous deduction from a 
few highly generaliz principles, and has more resemblance to 
the abstract speculations of the mathematician than to any more 
ordinary workmanship of the human mind. Mr. Curteis himself 
tells us that the positive tenets of Puritanism are simply two—the 
absolute supremacy of the mere letter of Scripture over the reason 
and conscience of ‘mankind, and the doctrine of election, logically 
involving that of reprobation. We may grant that he is right, 
and then proceed to ask what connexion there is between these 
tenets either in themselves or as resolutely followed out to their 
egitimate consequences, and the revival of letters and the enthu- 
siasm for classics and history? Erasmus was no more the father 
ye uritanism than Professor Tyndall isa disciple of its degenerate 
*scendant, modern Evangelicalism. The old Puritanism had some 
terrible and highly consistent dreams, to which it clung as con- 
har 8 the essential gospel of salvation ; its present representative 
some less terrible and less consistent dreams, to which it 


also clin 
both io Bh sand for the same reason; and the natural foe to 


told that when the divines consulted their little gilt Bibles, he 
used to baffle them sadly, and say, “ J consider the original.” He 
was thus really more a thorn in their sides than he was in Laud’s; 
for his bare prosaic intellect, well armed with Greek, could assail 
their first principles, while textual criticism is 
the first principles of ecclesiastical authority. High Churchmen 
and Broad Churchmen alike, Pius IX. and Dr. Dollinger, can 
afford to be comparatively indifferent to discussions which are to 
the Puritan a matter of life and death; not because the Puritan is 
a lover of plain prose, but rather because he harps on a few ideas 
as persistently as ever musician did on a theme, or poet on a 
favourite fancy, and is thus exposed, by the narrowness of his 
argumentative basis, to a danger of overthrow that is only re- 
motely felt by the obedient followers of precedent and the inde- 
pendent students of history. 

It is with more distinct t that we find Mr. Curteis assert- 
ing, in accordance not with history, but with an agreeable popular 
delusion, that the Church of England derives from her pr ings 
in the reign of Henry VIII. some special right to be called a 
Protestant Church. That title, he says, belongs to her more truly 
than to any other Christian community in the kingdom :— 

Her protest was raised, be it remembered, in the most orderly and effective 
way that was then possible. It was not the act of the State, It was not 
the act of the King. It was the act of the Church herself in her regular 
convocations, and by the mouth of her then —, unreformed Bishops— 
men who were using every day the Sarum missal, were firmly holding 
transubstantiation, the seven sacraments, and auricular confession ; and many 
of whom afterwards stiffly refused any further changes, 

So far Mr. Curteis. But is not it absurd to say that these men 
were Protestants, or that their work was Protestant in any legiti- 
mate sense of the word? How the Church of England came , 
ultimately to bear in common parlance a title originating with the 
Lutheranism which He Wu. repudiated, may worth 
inquiry; but it is mere verbal quibbling to say that she is Pro- 
testant because the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury in 
1531 eg amp with the saving clause quantum per Christi legem 
licet, the King as the supreme head of the English Church, and 
thus, by implication, protested against the supremacy of the Pope. 
The fact that Convocation as a whole, in spite of the private con- 
victions of many of its members, did what the King bade it do, 
proves not the presence, but the absence, of that sturdy indi- 
vidualism which gave Luther his power, and without which 
Protestantism is an idle, if not a mischievous, name. 

However, if we cannot always agree with Mr. Curteis in his 
readings of egg we can at least acknowledge the and 
candid way in which he approaches questions of fact. Tf he is 
imaginative and sympathetic, he also aims at method and accuracy. 
Not content with having weighed his own statements, he wishes 
his readers to weigh them also, and instead of loading his book 
with useless notes, appends to his lectures just the king of docu- 
je evidence which will facilitate their thoughtful examina- 
tion. Wedo not know much about the Independents, perhaps ; 
in order that we af be better informed on the subject, ie 
Curteis quotes at length the Independent “ Declaration of Faith, 
Church Order, and Discipline,” from the Congregational Year- 
book for 1871. To discuss the most recent developments of 
Romanism without really knowing anything about them is a 
common vice of amateur disputants; in order to make it less 
frequent, Mr. Curteis reproduces the Canons passed at the late 
Vatican Council, and the most important parts of the famous 
Syllabus. We may think, while we are reading the lecture 
on Quakerism, that George Fox stands too much alone as 
the representative of opinions which were capable of a far 
more systematic exposition than it was natural for him to give 
them; but if, with this opinion in our mind, we turn to the 
appendix, we find there “the Chief Principles of the Christian 
Keligion, as professed by the people called Quakers,” and stated, 
before Fox’s journal was —— in that ably argued and gene- 
rally temperate work of Barclay, the “Apology.” It is thus 
that throughout his lectures Mr. Curteis, instead of aiming 
vaguely, in the too common pulpit fashion, at imagin 
opinions, shows that he has taken pains to ascertain what Dis- 
senters really mean and have meant, and has thus made the first 
step towards agreement and reconciliation. We owe him thanks 
for the able and courageous manner in which he has steadily kept 
before his eyes a noble ideal. In the general perplexity of opinions, 
common men, half stunned by the noise of contending factions, 
are tempted to become admirers of religious peace at any price. 
They would almost be glad if disputants who cannot agree would 
separate yet more widely, and go each into his own retirement, 
there to make as much noise as he pleases in company with his 
disciples. But, after all, the American model is not the highest 
conceivable, and if Christians can hold together in peace and love, 
to do so is far better than to carry on the process of subdivision 
indefinitely, to devise a new communion for each modification of 
opinion, and assume that schism, if only it is conducted quietly, is 
rather an advantage than otherwise. Superficial thinkers, and poli- 
ticians who are obliged to adapt themselves to present circum- 
stances, smile at the cg of religious omg hr and 
neither hope nor wish for any counter-movement. . Curteis 
has done good service by maintaining in an doapents temperate, 
and practical manner, that dissension among Christians is really 
an evil, and that an intelligible basis can be found for at least a 
proximate union. We have had no scruple in pointing out what 
appears to be his weakest point, for his book is tar too good to be 
flattered by indiscriminate praise. 


bare prosaic intellect which insists on facts of 
one kind or - and will not let the dreamers alone. 
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| Churchmen are liberals ;” outside the camp they try all arts of | Selden was a member of the Westminster Assembly, and we are 
sion: inside it, they adhere with the greatest firmness | : 
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. ews Tpiritual liberty. Whatever may be the case with other | 
Christians, Churchmen, he says—and he thanks God when saying a 
so—are enfranchised from abject slavery to the mere letter of 
Scripture. A true remark, undoubtedly, and the most cautious : 
Churchman will admit its truth, but always under a condition. 
To be a slave to the mere letter of Scripture would be indeed a Bs 
) folly if we have brief and precious written documents to give us : 
the key to its spirit. Scripture is to be interpreted according to 
| the three creeds. Here Mr. Curteis begins to hesitate. He does not 
Jace all the three creeds on the same, or nearly the same, level. : - 
He has italicized in his printed lectures, and we dare say he 
emphasized in the pulpit, the statement that the only theological =. 
formula which a Church of England layman is called upon from 
his baptism to the hour of his death to assent to, is the Apostles’ 
Creed. As to the other creeds, he says, they stand in the Prayer- 
Book as triumphant hymns of orthodoxy, and are therefore of a 
more elaborate and florid doctrinal type; they stand there to be 
sing in divine worship, not to be subscribed. It may be — = 
; to this mode of viewing the subject that it helps us only too 
easily over some grave difficulties. How readily, for instance, it me 
) isposes of what was called the Westminster scandal! Mr. Vance 
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HARTING’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS.* 

two distinct aims, this book is rather a 
help to exactness in registering as residents or aliens the 

birds which are met with in this country, than a comprehensive 
manual of ornithol Its twofold purpose is to distinguish the 
birds which are truly indigenous to Great Britain from those which 
are accidental visitors, and to designate the various species by an 
authoritative scientific nomenclature. On the one hand, it is in- 
tended to assist in forming a “correct estimate of the character 
of the British Avifauna”; on the other, it endeavours to banish 
error, and to guard against confusion and oo, we The scope 
of the book being so limited, it is obvious that the reader must not 
to find in it either the gossip which makes the pages of 
Morris and Jesse so agreeable to the casual skimmer, or the ample 
information on ornithological matters which is —— by Yarrell. 
Mr. Harting’s qualifications for a task of this kind may be inferred 
from his curious Ornithology of e; but in the present 
work he has confined himself to a narrow and definite object, 
making no attempt to travel beyond it, “ by giving descriptions 
of species, or dilating upon the haunts, habits, seasonal changes of 
plumage, migrations, or geographical distribution of the Birds of 
reat Britain.” In a modest and generous spirit he directs the 
reader to go for details and fuller information to the edition of 
Yarrell’s British Birds by Professor Alfred Newton, which is now 
at its fourth periodical number. His introduction, some four- 
and-twenty pages in length, prefaces a register of residents and 
migrants, as well as of “ rare visitants,” scientifically and definitely 
fitted with their names. For all else he refers us to Professor 
Newton’s Yarrell, a comparison of which, so far as it has gone, 
with Mr. Harting’s data will show how well he has done his 
work. The one is nowhere in opposition to the other, at least 
in matters of importance, while in many cases the larger work 
confirms the brief statements of the less. The Handbook enu- 
erates 395 species, of which 130 are residents, 100 migrants, 
30 annual visitants, and 135, forming the second part, rare and 
accidental visitants. Four species noticed by Yarrell have been 
eliminated, because one, the “Cygnus olor,” is a domesticated 
ies, two are mere varieties, and one is believed to be extinct ; 

but still there is an increase of forty-seven ies above those 
which Yarrell enumerated in his third edition of 1856. We also 
learn that about thirty-two of the British species do not reach 
Treland, and that about twenty-two rarely, if ever, reach Scotland ; 
that Ireland has no characteristic birds, like Scotland, where many 
birds nest and bring up their young which in England are only 
iodical migrants or annual visitants. In another part of the 
book the rare and accidental visitants are assigned to their 
several quarters of the globe, and this leads naturally to an inter- 


esting s ation upon the eee nae of non-aquatic ies 
of American birds being found on this side of the Atlantic. The 
author attributes this to “the merest accident” in a |. propor- 


tion of and “not to any continued and successful attempt 
at migration”; and he very properly warns his readers against 
the multiplication of a hal foreign species by over-zealous 
collectors and unscrupulous dealers. Against such impositions and 
questionable importations, indeed, his book will be a valuable safe- 
rd; and if it is promoted to the place it deserves beside 
books on ornithology, it will serve not only this purpose, 

but that also of an index or classification of true British birds. 


It is the principle of Mr. Harting’s Handbook to give as a rule 
only the barest information, a sample of which will be seen in his 
account of the osprey, a member of the family “ Falconide,” in 
the first order—Raptores. “Osprey, Pandion Halietus (Linnzus). 
Nests only in Scotland, where it is a summer migrant. Visits 
England in spring and autumn, and is occasion q met with 
in freland in autumn.” If we referred to Yarrell or Morris, 
we should be able to fill in numberless traits of the osprey’s 
character, such as his taste and aptitude for a fishing life, for 
which vocation he is fitted by the versatility of his outer toe, by 
his sharp claws and yong footsoles, as well as by his short 
thigh feathers. We should learn, too, that in Christchurch Bay 
this hawk is known as the “ mullet hawk,” an allusion to his 

iscatorial tastes which Mr. Harting’s plan cannot recognize. In 
ike manner we must go to some other work for those graphic 
synonyms of two other members of the falcon family—the name 
“*stone-falcon,” applied to the merlin because it perches upon 
stones, and “ windhover,” applied to the kestrel from its habit 
of remaining for some time with outspread tail suspended in air, 
with its head to windward. About the goshawk, Astur palum- 
barius (Linneus), Mr. Harting weighs carefully and at more length 
than is his wont the question of its inclusion in the Irish fauna, 
and glances at its rarer occurrence than of old in modern England ; 
but he does not, because his scope forbids him, notice the peculi- 
arity of this falcon, that it does not stoop on its prey, but takes it 
by what is called raking—+.c. gliding along in a fine afterit. We 
suspect that this is the bird figured in the head iece to Chapter II. 
of the author’s Ornithology of Shakspeare, which we heard recently 
called in question because the hawk is not drawn stooping 
from a higher line of air upon its q . Of the kite’s present 
and past habitats and breeding slaoss fe Biglead and Wales very 
— and minute information is given in pp. 5,6; but we must 
ook elsewhere for information on the peculiarity of its flight and of 
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A kite’s nest is becoming more and more ray 
in England, o to the pertinacity of gamekeepers, though it 
still breeds on or Forest, and nests have been found at 
Brampton Bryan, in the border country between England and 
South Wales. Those who inspect the interior of one of thes 
nests will find it lined with rags, whence the allusion in Shak- 
speare’s Winter’s Tale, iv. z, “ When the kite builds, look tp 
lesser linen.” Mr, Harting duly records this in his Ornitho 
Shakspeare; and at the same time that he quotes Mr. Triste, 
description of the Egyptian kite’s nest—“ the marine-store shop of 
the Desert”—he gives particulars of a kite’s nest-lining in Hun. 
tingdonshire, which was made up of “ small pieces of linen, part of 
a saddle-girth, a bit of a harvest glove, part of a straw-bonnet, 
pieces of paper, and a worsted garter.” In the book before ug 
the kite properly figures as “ Milvus ictinus,” and no mention js 
made of its synonym, Milvus regalis, a reference to the g 
which it used to afford royalty when pursued by falcons (Y 
P. 93); and in like manner another of the family, the “hon 

uzzard ” (Pernis 6 pte which breeds, or would breed if collec. 
tors and gamekeepers would allow it, in several counties in Eng. 
land, retains its accredited name in spite of Macgillivray’s dictum 
that it should be called the bee-hawk, because it feeds on the 
honey-maker, and not on the honey. Both the marsh-harrier and 
the hen-harrier are given by Mr. Harting as residents and migrants 
of more rarity; and if we turn to the pages of Yarrell, we find 
this attributed to the cultivation and systematic drainage of the 
extensive fens which used to be frequented by them. 

To another interesting family of the same order justice is dong 
by Mr. Harting, both in his enumeration of the regular residents 
and of the more curious rare visitants of the species. Of the latter, 
one of the least uncommon is the snowy owl, from North 
America, Northern Europe, and Asia, an almost annual spring 
visitant to the Scotch islands, and a “ cat-out-of-kind” in that 
it hunts in the day, is a good bearer of heat and sun, and 
in flight resembles the hawk. Another of these, “ the little 
owl” (Athene noctua), the original beyond a doubt of the 
“ attributed favourite of the Goddess of Wisdom on sculptures 
and coins,” is not strictly nocturnal, as are most of the species, 
The best known English representative is the barn owl, or Strix 
flammea, a widely distributed British resident, which only 
ignorance would seek to dispossess or disestablish, for it is one 
of the best and most effective of mousers, and in a plague of 
mice, such as occurred in Essex and Kent in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and in Dean Forest in our own era, it has 
played the part of a providential corrective. This bird has the 
discredit of pigeon-killing sometimes saddled upon it, but it has 
been established by Yarrell that the rat, against which the “bam 
owl” wages war, is the real rogue. “The usual note of this 
species,” we learn from the same authority, “is a loud scream 
uttered often while on the wing; the young in the nest” (and 
owlets of three different ages are found in one nursery) “ make 
a snoring noise.” There is a story of a Kentish incumbent, 
whose sermon one Sunday was sorely interfered with by what he 
took for the snoring of a somnolent parishioner. ‘Thrice was he 
obliged ‘to adjure the wakeful part of his congregation in the 
quarter whence the noise proceeded, to awaken “ that person who 
was sleeping”; and it was not until after the third appeal that 
one of his hearers waxed bold enough to point out the actual 
cause of the interruption :—“ Please your reverence, tt’s a Howl!” 
The tawny owl, the long-eared, and the short-eared owl are 
other residents of the family which are all said to be on the 
increase, owing probably to the spreading of plantations, which 
they prefer to the church towers, lofts, and ruins atfected by the 
barn owl. Mr. Tristram saw many of the tawny owls among the 
cedars of Lebanon. 

The second order, “ Insessores,” contains a variety of families 
well represented in the British Avifauna; that, for instance, of 
the Oriolide, a species of which the golden oriole, “ Oriolus 
galbula” (Linnzeus), is a rare summer visitant. Its nest has been 
found in Kent, Dorset, Suffolk, and Devon. Named from its 
sey e, this bird is notable for several other characteristics—its 
oud flute-like voice, and its correct ear, which takes alarm at 
the first false note of the sportsman who would decoy it 
by his whistle. Add to these its flat saucer-shaped nest, 
hung under the forked boughs of a tree by both prongs, 
and lined inside with a number of heads of flowering grass. 
Another family, the Cinclide, has one member, the dipper, 
or water-ouzel, which is also remarkable, among other things 
for its nest. It is dome-shaped, and has its outer case comp 
of various mosses finely felted, especially at the lower part, so that, 
lying hid in recesses by a stream-side, it for the rock to 
which it is attached. A hole in the front admits to the cup-shaped 
and grass-lined interior. A great deal of interest attaches to this 
bird on the score of its supposed ability to walk under water with 
as much ease as other birds on land; and the nature of its food, 
as well as its structure in wings, legs, and claws, bespeak a bird 
of aquatic resources. Yarrell is of opinion that it does not m 
great way, or tarry long, under water, but that it alights, dives, 
and reappears quickly near the same point. This bird, a resident m 
Scotland, in the North and South-West of England, Wales, and Ire- 
land, is local rather than rare, and is distinguished trom the Scandi- 
navian Cinclus Melanogaster, an occasional migrant to our Eastern 
counties, by the chestnut colouring of its under parts. In the 
Woolhope Club’s Transactions for 1 869 we read of its being found 
about the rivers of Lugg and Arrow in Herefordshire, and being 
fond of nesting on the ledges of railway-bridge girders. 
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mT other family, the Turdide, is said by Mr. Hartin 
ningun aly in the hilla of the West aad North of England and 
tmughout Scotland. It is like a blackbird in appearance, and 
fond of open unenclosed somalia which accounts for its occur- 
rence in Shropshire, Monmouthshire, and Radnor Forest. To the 
prief notice of the habitats of the nightingale, in p. 15, as a 
member of the Sylvidee family, many additions might be made. 
It is very frequent in Dean Forest, _and has been seen and 
heard near Exeter, and shot at Honiton. According to the 
new edition of Yarrell, there is some evidence of its occurrence 
in Herefordshire, but it may be doubted whether it ever finds 
itself on that side of the Wye. The larger nightingale of 
Europe, called by Morris the thrush-nightingale, is said 
by Nevrton's Yarrell to have never visited ngland. Of the 
Sylvidee family there are several very rare visitants from 
Southern Europe and North Africa, the marsh warbler, the 
“aquatic warbler, and the rufous warbler, which last Mr. Harting 
thinks may be the “ red-tailed warbler,” said to have been taken 
near Plymouth, though Mr. Gurney suggests that this was the 
black redstart. The name “rufous sedye warbler” sometimes 

sven to it is a misnomer, as it is never found in sedge, but on the 
Triest ground, amidst scrub and cactus. 

Something might be said of the Loxiide, or crossbills, to the 
list of counties Seqnented by which in a greater or less degree 
Herefordshire might have been added. The best known species, 
Loxia curvirostra, is a spring and autumn migrant; the least 
known, the American white-winged crossbill, to which an in- 
terest attaches as one of the immigrants which have been observed 
and watched on their passage. But our space will only allow of 
a glance at one or two families of more familiar interest 
than these, such as the “ Corvide,” of the second order, and 
the “Ardeide,” of the fourth (or Grallatores), To the first 
belong the now more rare Cornish chough, the migratory hooded 
crow (Corvus cornix), said by some naturalists to pair with 
‘the carrion-crow (Corvus corone) in Scotland, and therefore 
regarded as specifically identical with that bird (see p. 31), 
though its note is shriller, and it has a grey breast, nape, 
and back; the locally resident raven, the rook, and a rare 
visitant, the nutcracker. The raven, Mr. Harting tells us, is 
“more numerous in Scotland, especially in the West,” but most 
people have studied this bird in some inn or stableyard, 
where his secretiveness and waggery are drolly exemplified. 
He is not only a hider of stolen goods, but a daring highwa: 
robber; so much so, indeed, that he will assail the Maenied, 
goshawk, or eagle, to wrest their prey from them, having as keen 
ascent of it as the vulture, which he resembles in his character of 
a “scavenger,” though a much braver bird. A testimony to his 
local residence is given by Mr. J. W. Lloyd in the Woolhope Club 
Journal for 1869, who says that a pair of ravens have bred for 
years on Stanner Rocks, cn the Radnorshire border. The 
nest was inaccessible. A few years since one of the old 
ones was shot in the breeding season; the other left 
the rocks, and returned in a few hours with a new mate (mono- 
gamy being so far the raven’s rule, in the sense of one mate at a 
time). This pair always left their rock with their young brood 
for three weeks or so in the autumn, and returned afterwards 
alone. For the curious tricks of the tame raven we must refer 
the reader to Yarrell and Morris. It is notable that the “ carrion- 
crow,” a small edition of the raven in courage, habits, and general 
type, can be taught like it to mock the human voice. But the 
nutcracker (Nucifraga ocatectes), from Northern and Central 
Europe, is a far greater rarity than any other of the crow tribe, from 
which it differs in colour, being chiefly brown with white markings ; 
in food, for, as its name imports, it feeds on nuts, which it fixes in 
the crevice of a tree, and shells by continual pecking, like the nut- 
hatch ; and inits manner of climbing trunks of trees, which resembles 
the woodpecker’s, This bird is, like the rest of the family, wary and 
shy. It has been seen‘in Surrey, Hants, Devon, Sussex, Norfolk, 
Cornwall, and four or five times in Scotland. The examples from 
Scandinavia—said to shorter and stouter bills than those 
found in Central Europe—may owe this peculiarity, Mr. Harting 
supposes, to difference of sex rather than of climate. Of the 
rook—more abundant in England than anywhere else, in spite of 
the hatred of the farmers—little need be said, though the study 
of its habits is most instructive. It may be ‘mentioned that 
its gregariousness, which is common also to the heron family, 
m the fourth order, involves it in quarrels with these latter, 

ving ceoming'y no end. The herons sometimes fix upon the 
trees which the rooks have chosen for a colony, and in the 

ht which ensues secure a victory by their greater strength. 
“But the rooks,” says Mr. Morris, and we can confirm it from 
personal observation, “as if in revenge for this wrong, may be 
frequently seen chasing the heron at dashing at it in the air, 
following it for a considerable distance, and buffeting it at every 
Hemrunity.” Of the Ardea cinerea, or common heron, Mr. 
g says that it is resident and generally distributed, whilst 

the purple heron and the night heron (Ardea nycticorax) are 
occasional and irregular visitants; they are not so rare, however, as 
the great white heron, the little egret, whose long feathers adorn 
™ turbans, European ladies’ hats and headdresses, the squacco 

eron, and some of the bitterns. It is a peculiarity of this 
family that they cast up the hair, feathers, and bones of their 
Prey in pellets, as the owls do. But we must not go on heaping 
UP gossip out of Mr. Harting’s suggestive pages; and we therefore 
onelude by saying that the greatest credit is due to him for 
short and clear enumerations, his generally sound classification, 


and his eminently careful and accurate references to descriptions 
of rarer species. ‘The work will be of value to the veteran ornitho- 
logist as well as to the casual inquirer, 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE.* 


ag novel is the best prose idyl that we have seen for a 
long while past. Deserting the more conventional, and far 
less agreeable, field of imaginative creation which he worked in 
his earlier book, called Desperate Remedies, the author has pro- 
duced a series of rural pictures full of life and genuine colour- 
ing, and drawn with a distinct minuteness reminding one at 
times of some of the scenes in Hermann und Dorothea. Any 
one who knows tolerably well the remoter parts of the South- 
Western counties of England will be able to judge for himself of 
the power and truthfulness shown in these studies of the better 
class of rustics, men whose isolated lives have not impaired a 
shrewd common sense and insight, together with a complete inde- 
pendence, set off by native humour, which is excellently repre- 
sented = these two volumes. nd 

Reuben Dewy, the “ tranter” or irregular carrier, is the prin- 
cipal character 4 the book, and is the most full Naheiaetene 
of the class we have been mentioning. At the very outset of 
events, during the rounds made by the Christmas “waits” of 
Mellstock parish church, Dick Dewy, the son and partner of 
Reuben, falls in love with Fancy Day, daughter of a neighbouring 
keeper well to do in the world, and newly appointed schoolmistress 
of the parish. The “course of true love” in this simple village 
couple, interrupted only by the gawky attentions of Mr. Shinar, a 
wealthy farmer and churchwarden, and by a curious episode with 
the vicar towards the end, forms the unpretending thread of 
the story. But the subsidiary scenes, such as the descrip- 
tion of the carol-singers’ rounds, the village-party at the 
tranter’s, the interview of the choir with the vicar, and the 
bee-taking at the keeper Geoffrey Day’s, are worked in with as 
much care as if the writer had been constructing a sensation 
plot of the received model; and each one of these scenes 
contributes its share to a really pleasant and entertaining whole. 

Under the Greenwood Tree is tilled with touches showing the 
close sympathy with which the writer has watched the life, not 
only of his fellow-men in the country hamlets, but of woods and 
fields and all the outward forms of nature. But the staple of 
the book is made up of personal sketches, the foremost tigure, 
as we have said, being that of the “tranter” Dewy, a man 
“full of human nature,” fond of broaching his cider with his 
village friends about him, straightforward and outspoken, yet 
inclined from good nature towards compromise, not however 
to the excessive degree that his duties as publican imposed upon 
Mr. Snell in Silas Marner. Grouped around the tranter are 
several figures, all distinctive and in their way, the chief of 
whom are old William Dewy, the grandfather, and the leader in 
all things musical, Mr. Penny the bootmaker, and Thomas Leaf, 
who sang treble in the choir at a preternaturally late date, an 
whose upper G could not be dispensed with, though he was other- 
wise “ deticient,” and awkward in his movements, “ apparently on 
account of having grown so fast that before he had had time to 
grow used to his height he was higher.” The description of the 
old choir-leader is too good to be passed over :— 

His was a humorous and gentle nature, not unmixed with a frequent 
melancholy ; and he had a firm religious faith. But to his neighbours he 
had no character in particular. If they saw him pass by their windows 
when they had been bottling off old mead, or when they had just been 
called long-headed men who might do anything in the world if hey chose, 
they thought concerning him, “ Ah, there’s that good-hearted man—open as 
achild!” If they saw him just after losing a shilling or half-a-crown, or 
accidentally letting fall a piece of crockery, they thought, “There’s that 

r weak-minded man Dewy again! Ah, he'll never do much in the world 

either!” If he passed when fortune neither smiled nor frowned on them, 
they merely thought him old William Dewy. 
We doubt whether the night’s doings of a party of carol-singers 
have ever been half so well told as in this novel. They start soon 
after ten o’clock, when the modest cider-mug had been emptied for 
the ninth time, and when old William had delivered some parting 
words of exhortation, such as, “Billy Chimlen, don’t you sing 
uite so raving mad as you fain would”; and again, i 
the whole company, “ Allo’ ye, whatever ye do, keep from making 
a great scuffle on the ground when we go in at people’s gates: 
but go quietly, so as to strik’ up all of a sudden, like spirits.” 
The conversation turns, as they walk along, upon newlangled 
instruments, such as barrel-or; and “they next door to ’em 
that you blow with your foot.” One member of the choir, an 
out-and-out conservative, holds that the thin end of the wedge 
was introduced by “clar’nets and serpents,” and that, “if you’d 
thrive in musical religiun, you should stick to strings.” Mr. Penny 
defends the serpent :— 

“There's worse things than serpents,” said Mr. Penny. “Old things 
away, ’tis true; good old note deep rich 
the serpent.” 
but he condemns the clarionet :— 

“ Joseph,” I said, says I, “depend t, if so be have them tooting 
the Clar’nets not inade for the 
service of Providence ; you can see it by looking at ’em,” I said. 


After making a call or two on the more eminent inhabitants, the 


* Under the Greenwood Tree: a Rural Painting of the Dutch School. 
By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies.” 2 vols. London: Tinsley 


Brothers. 1372. 
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choir were vee ener | of opinion that the new occupant of the 
schoolhouse demanded their attention; and the whole of this 
scene, with Fancy Day’s appearance at the window, and the sealing 
of Dick’s destiny by that means, is well and delicately drawn. 
But at Farmer Shinar’s house the singers were fated to meet with 
an insolent rebuff, which was treated by them, however, with a 
mixture of spirit and consideration characteristic of the tranter’s 
coterie, Old William, the leader, had given the order in his 
customary form, “Forty breaths, and number thirty-two, ‘ Behold 
the Morning Star,’” and the fiddlers were doing the up bow- 
stroke ready for the opening chord of the third verse, when Mr. 
Shinar violent] mate from within a profane protest against any 
“blaring row being made here.” The leader was equal to the 
occasion. He commanded the carol to be steadily gone through ; 
and then, “Forty breaths, and number nineteen!” said William 
firmly. “Give it him well; the choir won’t be insulted in this 
manner.” This was done “ fortissimy,” amidst inaudible invectives 
and frantic gesticulations from the farmer; a dreadful scene, which 
moved the old leader deeply, but which was extenuated and 
afterwards smoothed over by the thoroughly human Reuben :— 

“Only a drap o’ drink got into his head,” said the tranter. “ Man's well 
enough when he’s in his religious frame. He’s in his worldly frame now. 
Must ask en to our bit of a party to-morrer night, I suppose, and so put en 
in again. We bear no martel man ill-will.” 

The outside of Mr. Penny’s workshop was frequently used as a 
sort of curia, where the senators of Mellstock might gather to- 

ther and talk over the effairs of the parish, Mr. Penny himself 

wing in an emphatic remark now and then as he drew out 
his stitches to their ti utest. Shortly after the carol-singing, 
the new vicar, Mr. Mrybold, came under discussion at this 
rendezvous, and his kn¢ wn intention to introduce an organ into 
the church was F gee aim rather hard measure from his musical 
ishioners. is po gers as a preacher were weighed in the 
ce and found v,santing to a pitiful degree. “ He’s a poor 
gawkhammer. Loo’, at his sermon yesterday.” Upon which the 
even-minded trante *characteristically defends his parson. “The 
sermon was well ‘nough, a very excellent sermon enough, only 
he could not put it into words and speak it. That’s all was the 
matter wi’ the sermon. He hadn’t been able to get it past his pen.” 
Mr. Maybold, as an active man and a reformer, was by some of 
the party unfavourably contrasted with the late vicar, Mr. 
Grinham, a man of the old school. “’A was a right sensible 
n,” said one of them; “he never troubled us wi’ a visit 
| ee year’s end to year’s end. You might go anywhere, do any- 
thing; you’d be sure never to see him!” This testimony was 
backed up by another speaker, one of the genuine old hands in 
the choir, who remembered that Mr. Grinham had been “a very 
jinerous gentleman about choosing the psalms and hymns 0’ 
undays. ‘Confound ye,’ says he, ‘blare and scrape what ye 
like, but don’t bother me!’” But old William, the soul of 
justice, comes forward to protect the reforming parson; and, 
orgetting the wrongs of his violoncello in a wider sense of right, 
he declares that— 

“Though he’s arrayed against us, I like the hearty borus-snorus way of 
the new pa’son.” 

“You, ready to die for the quire,” said Bowman reproachfully, “to stick 
up for the quire’s enemy, William!” 

“Nobody will feel the loss of our so much as I,” said the old 
man firmly ; “that you d’all allow. I’ve been in the quire man and boy 
ever since I was a chiel of eleven. But for all that ’tisn’t in me to call the 
_—os because I truly and sincerely believe en to be a good young 

er. 

The conference ends with a solemn resolution that the choir, 
headed by the tranter, shall shortly wait upon the Vicar ina 
body, not to beg off the introduction of the new organ, nor to 
make any sort of indignant or offensive — but simply to ask 
for a short term of grace and a respectable, if not dignified, end. 
The compromise — not to be conveyed in any but the tranter's 
own expressive words :— 

* All we thought was, that for us old ancient singers to be finished off 
quietly at no time in porartes, as now, in the Sundays after Easter, would 
seem rather mean in the eyes of other parishes, sir. But if we fell glorious 
with a bit of a flourish at Christmas, we should have a respectable end, and 
not dwindle away at some nameless paltry second-Sunday-after or Sunday- 
next-before something, that’s got no name of his own.” 

The whole interview with the parson is excellent reading, and 
deserves more notice than we can bestow on it here. It is strong 

raise of any book to say that, besides being a novel of great 
Sooner and general merit, it would make no bad manual for any 
one who, from duty or from choice, is desirous to learn something 
of the inner life of a rural parish. Yet Under the Greenwood Tree 
fairly deserves that amount of praise. It is a book that might 
well lie on the table of any well-ordered country house, and that 
might also be borne in mind by the readers during kindly rounds 
undertaken among the cottages. There are, tou be sure, weak 
— in the pong The love passages of Dick and Fancy incline 

ere and there to be unnecessarily prolonged, and it is needful 
throughout to recollect that they are being faithfully drawn as 
rustic lovers. There is also one definite fault in the dialogues, 
though it makes its appearance only at wide intervals. We mean 
an occasional tendency of the country folk, not so much to think 
with something of subtle distinction (for cottagers can do that 
much more completely than the well-dressed world are apt to 
suppose), but to express themselves in the language of the author's 
manner of thought, rather than in their own. The tranter, for 
example, should not be allowed to call the widow Leaf (in an 
otherwise very amusing passage) an “imaginative woman on the 


subject of children”; nor should old William speak 
organs and harmoniums, even though he has wound Retriee 
for a great effort, as “ miserable machines for such a diving ne 
as music.” thing 

There is nothing better in the whole book than the pictures 
Geoffrey Day and his house in the greenwood. Geoffrey > pg 
man of few words. His neighbours were fully alive io this. 
“Silent,” they would say; “ah, he is silent! That man’s sileno, 
is wonderful to listen to. Every moment of it is brimming 0 ~ 
with sound understanding.” trapper Enoch was alineat 
silent as himself. This man was admitted to take his dinner st 
the keeper’s table, and would come in behind his master, at th, 
carefully considered interval of three minutes. “Four tminntes 
had been found to express indifference to indoor arrangements, an 
simultaneousness had implied too great an anxiety about meals ” 
The keeper’s description of his second wife, “ your stap-mother 
Fancy,” is very amusingly done :— . 

“ Yes: you see her first husband was a young man, who let her £0 too 
far ; in fact, she used to kick up Bob’s-a-dying at the least thing in the worl 
And when I’d married her and found it out, I thought, thinks I, *'Tis to, 
late now to begin to cure ye ;’ and so I let her bide. But she’s quare— 
very quare, at times!” 

“T’m sorry to hear that.” 

“ Yes: there; wives be such a provoking class of society, because though 
they be never right, they be never more than half wrong.” 
The double sets of furniture, one being destined for Fancy when. 
ever she should marry, and the two eight-day clocks, “ which 
were severally two and a half minutes and three minutes striki 
the hour of twelve,” and which bore respectively the names of 
two rival clockmakers, long since departed, Thomas Wood and 
Ezekiel Sparrowgrass—these and innumerable other touches com- 
bine to make up the picture of an interior entirely justifying 
the author’s mention of the Dutch school upon his title-page, 
The bee-taking we must leave alone, though it is a thoroughly 
amusing and well-drawn scene; and the same may be said of the 
passage about Elizabeth Endortield, the witch, or, in more modified 
terms, the “ deep body, who was aslong-headed as she was high.” 
We will take leave of Geoffrey with one brief and characteristic 
touch, which will come home to any one who has observed the ways 
of dogs. Having been out with his trapper, he had been made 
unusually pensive by that person’s account of the pining state into 
which Fancy had been thrown by her father’s temporary refusal 
of Dick’s offer, and his preference for Mr. Shinar. Upon this 
“the keeper resumed his gun, tucked it under his arm, and went 
on without whistling to the dogs, who however followed, with 
a bearing meant to convey that they did not expect any such 
attentions when their master was reflecting.” It is needless to 
say that their master soon relented, and that all ends happily. 
The portraiture of Fancy herself conveys a kind of satire on the 
average character of a girl with good looks, capable of sound and 
honest affection, but inordinately moved by admiration. Serious 
mischief threatens for a moment, just towards the close, on the 
side of the Vicar; but this episode, whether wisely introduced or 
not, is too brief to signify much in the working out of the story. 

Regarded as a whole, we repeat our opinion that the book is 
one of unusual merit in its own special line, full of humour and 
keen observation, and with the genuine air of the country breathing 
throughout it. 
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